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THE FAME ISSUE 
You want fame? Well, fame costs... 


HEROES ARE MADE TO BE BROKEN 


In the age of click-worthy stardom, fame can 

become its own all-consuming machine for 

professional athletes. BY HANIF WILLIS-ABDURRAQIB 
THE SECRET HISTORY OF TIGER WOODS 

The death of a father, the beginning of two costly 

obsessions. BY WRIGHT THOMPSON 


THE FAME INDEX 
Rafa, Serena, LeBron. Who sits atop our list of the 
50 most famous athletes? Huh, none of them. 
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office in the majors has bought into analytics, 
small-market teams like the Twins are finding an 
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including a fixation 
with the Navy SEALs. 
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A lucky hat persuaded 


an Air Force master 
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in the Invictus Games. 
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THE TRUTH 
All Jackie Robinson 
did was shatter 
baseball’s color 
barrier. He probably 
deserves more than 
just one day. 
BY HOWARD BRYANT 
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“There’s a story | heard while 
reporting this piece that | love, 
which also makes me stunned at 
how fast time moves. Not long 
ago, Tiger Woods was eating in 
his restaurant, wearing a hat and 
sunglasses, eavesdropping on a father and son 
arguing about golf. Nobody seemed to know Tiger 
was there. The son raved about folks like Jordan 
Spieth and Rory Mcllroy, while the dad said those 
young guys didn’t come close to Tiger. At that 
point, Tiger stood up and put his arms around the 
dad and said something like, “You’re damn right.’ 
Then the father started to cry.” MORE ON PAGE 36 


“Cam Newton beats Peyton 
Manning. Huh? I'll explain. Based 
on my Fame Index, a measure of 
global fame based on an athlete’s 
social network presence, internet 
al searches, as well as salary and 
endorsements, Cam outperforms Peyton on my list 
of the 50 most famous athletes. Cam comes in at 
31, Peyton at 37. But how could it be that neither 
Super Bowl QB even cracks the top 25? Well, the 
global footprint of the NFL is smaller than, say, the 
NBA, and helmets really do prevent fans from 
engaging with players. And there’s no amount of 
dabbing that can offset that.” MORE ON PAGE 52 


Landinga 
Haymaker 


Director of photography Karen Frank 
on boxer Claressa Shields: “About a 
year ago, photographer Zack Canepari 
contacted me blind on Facebook, 
saying he had worked on a documen- 
tary on Claressa, the Flint, Michigan, 
native who won Olympic gold in 2012 
at the age of 17. | was so impressed 
with the intimacy he had established 
with her and those around her that | 
hired him to work on this project for 
ESPN. Here we have Claressa at the 
Pan Am Games last July, just prior to 
her winning gold, being tended to by 
another elite boxer, Houston’s Marlen 
Esparza, who would lose her gold 
medal bout the next day. Zack’s ability 
to get inside Claressa’s world was 
amazing. Success like this from a cold 
call happens once in a lifetime, and 
this was the once.” MORE ON PAGE 62 
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“When Kobe told me he visited 
Michael Jackson at Neverland 
Ranch and devoured the books 
Michael gave him to read, 
including the inspirational 
Jonathon Livingston Seagull, | 
found it rather odd. | reminded Kobe that he told 
me years ago that when his former Lakers coach 
Phil Jackson provided him with books, he all but 
ignored them. True, Kobe confirmed. When he was 
younger, he dismissed Jackson’s Zen approach— 
and his literary leanings. ‘Now when | call him for 
books, | actually read them,’ Kobe says. ‘I haven’t 


au 


thanked him. | probably should.’” MORE ON PAGE 54 
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OUR FAVORITE GAME DAY 


AUTOPILOT 
BEHAVIORS 


AS A MAN, YOU'RE A CREATURE OF HABIT. Many of the things that you 
do throughout the day are second nature. You do them without even 
realizing you're doing them. And that's a good thing! It means you do 
the little things efficiently and automatically, whether you're getting 
ready for work, out on a date, on the mound or enjoying the game from 
the seats. But when it comes to shaving, typical autopilot behavior 
often means going over the same area repeatedly, which can lead to 
irritation. If only there was a razor that could protect and shield you 
during this behavior. Guess what. Now there is. 


THE SHIRT SWEAT WIPE 


We get it. You're exhausted and sweaty, and need to wipe yourself off. 
Unfortunately, they don't let you carry towels out onto the mound, so you 
instinctively turn to the next-best option... your shirt. It's cool, you did it 
without even realizing that you did it, and we'll pretend that we didn't 
notice either. 


THE INDEX FINGER BID FOR 
CONCESSION GUY'S ATTENTION 


You're at the game and have a craving for a hot dog. The hot dog guy 
passes by and you casually raise your hand and extend your index finger 
as you call out "hot dog here!" It's that extension of the index finger that 
we love. Was it necessary? No. Would your whistle and excessively loud 
yell have been enough to get his attention? Probably... It got the 
attention of everyone else in your section, So why'd you do it? We don't 
know. You don't know either. You just did. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


THE FAKE 7TH INNING STRETCH 
SING-ALONG 


It's the 7th inning and everyone's singing. You stand up and move your 
lips, but nothing comes out. No one around you can tell that you're not 
singing, but it's not like you're trying to fake them out. It's just 
something you subconsciously do. Now, let's move on to some 
late-inning baseball action! 


THE OVER-SHAVE 


Did you shave your left cheek? What about the chin? Better to go over it 
again than to miss a spot, right? The NEW Gillette Fusion ProShield is 
designed with lubrication before and after the blades - shielding your 
skin from irritation. 


NEW 
Gillette | 

usI r=) p) Available at: 
PROSHIELD VWS/pharmacy 


PUTS IRRITATION 
IN ITS PLACE 
BY PUTTING LUBRICATION 


IN ITS: PLACE. 


PROSHIELD™ LUBRICATION BEFORE 
AND AFTER THE BLADES SHIELDS WHILE 


YOU SHAVE. 
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Silver Lining Lottery: Five on the Outside 


The May 17 draft lottery can change fortunes for NBA teams barely missing the playoffs. Insider Chad Ford projects pi 


= 
Jaylen Brown at No. 7* 
F|FR.|CAL 


Brown (6-7, 225) already 
has the NBA body and 
athleticism. He’s an 
impressive slasher who 
can finish at the rim 
(14.6 ppg) and get to the 
stripe. He shows an 
excellent motor that 
pairs well with his 

ability to defend. Brown 
is just a jump shot 

away from being a 
potential superstar. 


= 

Kris Dunn at No. 8 

PG | JR. | PROVIDENCE 
Free agency looms, and 
Rajon Rondo might be 
out the door. Dunn could 
be the best point guard 
in the draft: He is quick, 
sees the floor well and 
has good size (6-4, 220} 
for the position. He’s 
not a great shooter and 
can be turnover-prone, 
but he should be a 

good long-term fit 

in Sacramento. 


*Draft slot determined by highest probability. 
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= 

Furkan Korkmaz at No. 12 
SG | TURKEY 

The Jazz (40-42) might 
be the most loaded team 
in the lottery, but they 
could use more shooting 
(who couldn’t?), and 
Korkmaz has been lights 
out in Turkey this year. The 
18-year-old is still a work 
in progress but has the 
right length (6-8, 180) 
and shooting range to be 
a valuable addition to the 
Jazz down the road. 


= 

Deyonta Davis at No. 13 
PF | FR. | MICHIGAN ST. 
The Suns will get this 
pick if it falls to its likely 
position of 13. Davis 
(6-10, 240) is a terrific 
shot blocker (1.8 bpg) 
and overall defender, 
and he has an emerging 
midrange game. Davis 
is still raw offensively 
(7.5 ppg], but he does 
possess a consistent 
jump hook. He’s a 

good value here. 


cks for the also-rans. 


= 

Tyler Ulis at No. 14 

PG | SO.| KENTUCKY 
The Bulls have several 
needs, but point guard 
seems to be the most 
pressing. Ulis is tiny 
(5-9, 160), but he’s the 
best pure point guard in 
the draft. Derrick Rose 
needs a steady backup, 
and Ulis would be perfect 
for that role. He has 
terrific court vision 

and speed and a great 
feel for the game. 
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THE ONLY PLACE FOR EXCLUSIVE 
ANALYSIS AND CONTENT FROM 
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find your account number on 
the mailing label of your 
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account number and click 
“Activate your Insider account.” 
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PROTEIN AND CARBS FOR ATHLETES. BECAUSE THE 
WAY YOU RECOVER AFFECTS THE WAY YOU PLAY. 


BY 
ISRAEL 
DEL TORO JR. 
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FOR EVENT COVERAGE AND 
ATV SCHEDULE, GO TO ESPN 
-GO.COM/INVICTUSGAMES16 


When Quitting Isn't an Option The story of how a family’s 


love and a lucky 


hat inspired an Air Force master 


sergeant to represent his country in the Invictus Games. 


all me DT. On a more formal basis, I’m Air Force Master Sgt. Israel 
Del Toro Jr., but it’s really DT who will be competing in the second 
Invictus Games in Orlando starting on May 8. The games showcase 
some of the finest competitors you’ve never heard of, men and women from the world’s 
armed services who refuse to let their disabilities conquer their competitive spirit. I'll com- 
pete in shot put, discus, javelin and cycling, and I'll be bringing my lucky hat. 

To look at me, you might think, “How lucky can that guy be?” An IED explosion in 
Afghanistan in December 2005 burned away the cartilage on my face and destroyed the 
fingers on both of my hands. But to borrow a line from Lou Gehrig, I consider myself one 
of the luckiest people on the face of the earth. 

I have a beautiful wife, Carmen, who's been a pillar of strength, and a wonderful 13-year- 
old son who carries my name and my pride. I’ve got thousands of friends from my 19 years in 
the Air Force, not to mention the incredible camaraderie of my sports community. I’ve even 
gotten to throw out the first pitch in my hometown for my favorite team, the White Sox. 

I’m also fortunate because I’ve been given the opportunity to tell my story, a story with a 
moral attached to it. That message is embodied by a battle-ax I received from a group I 
instructed at Lackland Air Force Base in San Antonio. The inscription on it reads: “Thank 
you for being a true testament to the NFQ attitude.” The N is for never; the Q is for quit; 
and I'll leave you to figure out what the F stands for. 

Now, about that hat. It’s just an Adidas baseball cap I bought when I was stationed in 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, in the 90s. I took it with me everywhere and had it in my left 
back pocket in Afghanistan when we went on a mission to try to ambush insurgents on 
Dec. 4, 2005. Unfortunately, our Humvee rolled over a mine, and suddenly I was engulfed 
in flames. After I was thrown into a nearby creek to douse the flames, my first thought was 
that I was never going to see my wife and son again. My second thought was, “That sucked.” 

I was airlifted to a military hospital—I remember the doctor cutting the watch off my 
wrist, but nothing else after that. I was then flown to San Antonio and was in a coma for 
three months. The doctors said I would probably never walk again and would have to 
spend the rest of my life on a respirator. “Screw that,’ I thought. 

There was one time, though, when I did feel disheartened. I caught a glimpse of my 


face in the mirror, and I was horrified, not because of vanity but 
because I was worried about what my 3-year-old son was going to 
think. What was he going to do when he saw me? When the day 
finally arrived, he looked at me, called out “Papi!” and gave me a 
hug. He just wanted his dad. 

And I wanted to live to see him grow up, to play ball with him and 
do the things I didn’t get to do with my father, who died when I was 
12. That helped me to defy the prognosis of the doctors by getting 
out of the hospital in May 2006. Shortly thereafter, I was awarded 
the Purple Heart in front of my Air Force teammates and friends 
and family members. You know what else I was given? I was given 
the Adidas hat that was in my left back pocket. There’s discolor- 
ation on it, but otherwise it was in pretty good shape. 

During my recovery, sports was also a godsend. I had always 
been a good athlete, and in therapy I discovered the wonders of 
adaptive sports. I could compete in events I never thought were 
possible for me: track and field, cycling, air rifle. Who ever imag- 
ined I would set world records in the discus, shot put and javelin? 

Along the way, I achieved another milestone. In 2010, I became 
the first 100 percent disabled veteran to re-enlist in the Air Force. 
I couldn't return to combat, but I could train personnel, give 
speeches and represent the service in adaptive sports events. 

At the first Invictus Games, held in London in 2014, I had an 
audience with Prince Harry, the guiding force behind the games. 
More specifically, he wanted to see the lucky hat he had heard so 
much about. So there I was, DT, showing His Royal Highness 
this ratty, slightly singed baseball cap. It’s funny what can rise 
from the ashes. 

NFQ. 

—AS TOLD TO STEVE WULF 
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GEICO. 


The other guy. 
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Helping people 24/7 licensed 97% customer 2nd-largest auto 
since 1936 agents satisfaction insurer 


The choice is yours, and it’s simple. 


Why enjoy just one chicken wing when there’s a whole plate in front of you? 


The same goes for car insurance. Why go with a company that offers just a low price when GEICO could 
save you hundreds and give you so much more? You could enjoy satisfying professional service, 24/7, from 
a company that’s made it their business to help people since 1936. This winning combination has helped 
GEICO to become the 2nd-largest private passenger auto insurer in the nation. 


Make the smart choice. Get your free quote from GEICO today. 


GEICO. 


geico.com | 1-800-947-AUTO | Local Office 
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Manny Being Manny 
From the hot corner to the hot seat: Manny Machado, the AL's best young 


third baseman, opens up about A-Rod, married life and Baltimore's biggest Belieber. 
INTERVIEW BY MARLY RIVERA 
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FORWARD 


Since his debutim late 20125 Manny Machado has 
been one lof the best third basemen in the league— 
and thats not even his natural position. The 
Miaminative grew upidolizing Alex Rodriguez 
and taking sroundersat short, but with J.J. Hardy 
Under contract tor the Orioles, he switched 
positions tomake it to the majors. With his O's off 
toa hot starbthis season, fueled by his AL-leading 
407 averave through April 20, Machado talked 
about mastering third base, his relationship with 
hisvdol and which O is a secret Belieber. 


There was a common belief when A-Rod shifted to 
third base in New York that the best shortstop in the 
AL played third for the Yankees. Currently, does the 
best shortstop in the AL play third for the Orioles? 

I think I could be one of the best, but I haven’t 
played it long enough to be considered. But I can. 

I can be. 

Do you still have the desire to play shortstop? 

It’s there. But at this point, Ijust don’t think about 
it that much. I know I could play the position, but 
Iam so focused right now on being the best third 
baseman I can be for my team. Third base has 
gotten me to where I am now. I love the position, 
but my heart is still at shortstop. 

Who did you watch at third to model yourself after? 
I watched a lot of Adrian Beltre. I looked up his 
YouTube videos to see how his pre-pitch was, how 
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IN HIS DEFENSE 


(A | 


dWAR—TOPS AMONG 
AMERICAN LEAGUE THIRD BASEMEN* 


<DeD 


DEFENSIVE RUNS SAVED, 
SECOND MOST BY A 3B* 


*From 2013 through April 20, courtesy Baseball Reference 


he went to his glove side, how he went to his back 
side, how he came up to make a throw ona slow 
roller. I still watch him every day and try to see if 

I can pick up something new. 

What was the hardest thing to learn? 

Finding the angles. When youre at shortstop, you 
have so much wiggle room. Third base is about 
reaction—a 90-foot reaction. You have no time to 
move your feet to get in the right position. 

So take us through your thought process when a 
batter steps up to the plate. 

My first thing is trying to find the bat angle by 
keeping your eye on the hitter. You can’t keep your 
eye on anything else. It’s a lot easier with hitters 
you know or see often. Let’s say Jose Bautista, I 
know he’s going to catch the ball out in front. He is 
looking to do damage. Certain guys pull more, so 

I have to play pull a little more. Some guys hit it 
more toward the 5-hole, so I have to play a little off 
the line. I really go with the scouting report first, 
but other than that I just go with true instinct. 
Asa former shortstop, how much of your play 

at third is instinctual versus thinking through 

each motion? 

It’s all about instincts. People talk about being a 
prepared-for-any-situation kind of infielder. I don’t 
think that’s the type of player I am. I just let my 
talent go with it. I know the scouting report. I know 
what the hitter is going to do. So I just try to make 


the play. In the end, you're your best scouting report. 
You wanted to play shortstop because of Alex 
Rodriguez, right? 

Growing up in Miami, it was all about A-Rod. 
Alex was a Miami guy, so us Miami people stick 
with our Miami people. Alex was just one of 
those guys I always looked up to. 

You met him when you were in high school, but did 
you get closer after you made it to the majors? 

A funny story: I didn’t have his number. I always 
went through somebody I knew that’s close to him. 
So that person told me, “Hey, Alex wants me to give 
you his number, so just shoot him a text.” So I had 
his number for a couple of weeks before I could 
even try to text him. I was like, “What I am going to 
say to him? ‘Hey, what's up, Alex, this is Manny’?” 
It’s awkward! I still get a little starstruck when I see 
him. It’s A-Rod. He's one of the best players that 
has ever played this game. He's like a big brother to 
me, just helping me out with baseball and personal 
stuff. I consider him a friend. 

What does being from Miami mean to you? 

Miami gives you everything: the sun, the beach, 
the heart, the grind. This is what we bleed. Miami 
was all about baseball. From Friday to Friday, it 
was nothing but baseball. We were at the ballpark 
every day. We were just bleeding the dirt, bleeding 
the bats. We have such a passion. We will never 
take the game for granted. 
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“I’ve heard people say 
he doesn’t care or doesn’t 
work hard because of 
how relaxed he looks at 
third. That could not be 
further from the truth” 


JONATHAN SCHOOP 


“He is a lot more tender- 
hearted than he lets on. 
I will throw him straight 
under the bus. He puts 
on this tough bravado, 
but he’s got such a soft, 
kind heart.” 


CHRIS DAVIS 


“In the clubhouse, we 
call him Orejon: big ears 
in Spanish. No need to 
explain why.” 
ADAM JONES 


Tell me about the Miami boys. 

We call ourselves the 305 Boys. It’s a tight group: 
me, Jon Jay, Yonder Alonso, Gaby Sanchez, and we 
have added a couple of minor league players who 
work out with us—we're smoothing them into the 
crew. But you got to be a true 305—from the Coral 
Gables, the Southwest and the Hialeahs. 

What’s a perfect day in Miami for the 305 Boys? 
Let’s see, wake up around 6:30 a.m. We all go 
together to the gym. Then we go hit. We throw at 
the facility where we work out. Then we go to work 


with our boy Pete Suarez at Phenoms Baseball, 
and we do all our tee stuff there. After that we 
might go have some lunch at 3 Chefs, a little 
Cuban spot—some chicken with rice and beans 
and some lettuce and curry sauce or some garlic 
cilantro sauce. Then we go to our new spot, the 
new house I am building in Coral Gables, or to 
Jon Jay’s house, which is a boy’s dream—he has 
every toy possible there. We'll Jet Ski. We like to 
paddleboard. We might play some dominoes. 
Then for dinner, we're low-key. Sometimes we 

go to Prime 112. Drunken Dragon is one of our 
favorite spots, or Hillstone. There are a couple of 
more spots, but I can’t give you names because it’s 
for the 305 Boys. It’s a secret. 

You got married to longtime girlfriend Yainee 
Alonso [the sister of Yonder, who is Machado’s 
best friend] in the 2014 offseason. How has that 
helped you? 

Ihave no distractions. You just go out there and 
play. And then you go home to a beautiful wife, a 
person you can talk to, a good friend. I go home, 
and it’s amazing. I have my dog waiting for me at 
the door, Kobe—that’s for Kobe Bryant. It’s 
awesome coming home to him—he loves me no 
matter what. I can go 0-for-4 and he is going to love 
me. He’s going to smile, jump on me. He's always 
happy and excited to see me, just like my wife is. 

| heard that you set a goal for yourself this year to 
be the best teammate you can be. How did that 
come about? 

I’ve been injured the past couple of years, and last 
year was the first time I was able to have a full 
spring training, doing the little things we all hate in 
spring training, the bunting drills, all those things. 
I was able to finally feel that I was part of a team; 

I started talking to everybody, getting to know 
them. I’m pretty low-key. I don’t talk much; I keep 
to myself. There’s days that I don’t talk, and people 
can take that the wrong way sometimes. So this 
year I’m just trying to get to know everybody, every 
single teammate—make a point to talk to them and 
see what they like and what they like to do. 

Share some of your teammates’ superlatives. 
Who’s the class clown? 

Caleb Joseph is definitely the funniest. He makes 
us laugh. He does the best imitations. He can 
imitate anybody—he’s pretty good at Buck 
[Showalter]. Best dressed? We have a good- 
looking, well-dressed team. But the worst 
dressed is definitely Ryan Flaherty. We also have 
akid who is a big Justin Bieber fan and sings 
Justin Bieber all the time. I won’t tell you who 

it is. You'll have to guess. But we are all going to 
the Bieber concert together. G 
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The Twins’ Mike Ruth 
stays one step ahead 
of the competition at 
a Houston showcase. 
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Back on 
the Radar 


With all of baseball dialed in on 
analytics, small-market teams 
like the Twins are finding an edge 
with good old-fashioned scouting. 


BY BRUCE SCHOENFELD 


n this January afternoon in New 
Orleans, the temperature is hovering 
in the 40s. The wind is raising white- 
caps on Lake Pontchartrain. Baseball 
practice won't officially start for a 
week. But Tulane’s team has gathered for a voluntary 
workout, so Mike Ruth is there to see it. “This is a good 
deal,” says Ruth, the Minnesota Twins’ Midwest scout- 
ing supervisor. “It’s cold. It’s miserable. Nobody’s 
watching. Will these guys go after it or not?” 

Ruth is tracking two juniors, potential picks in 
June’s draft. Jake Rogers threw out a higher percent- 


> an age of potential base stealers last season than any oth- 
4 a ; : >a er Division I catcher. Shortstop Stephen Alemais 

~ scoops up grounders with a penchant for the spectacu- 
—. : : lar that he developed on the dirt diamonds of the 
. a Bronx. But does Alemais, who calls Jay Z his adviser, 


have the consistency to go with his fancy footwork? 
. Can Rogers, who batted .202 as a freshman and .227 
~ . ; Bs & . c as a sophomore, hit enough to make a lineup? 
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The stands are nearly deserted, just a few athletic 
department functionaries huddled in the chill. 
Then a man in black, hood pulled tight, emerges. 
uth recognizes a scout who almost certainly has 
e to see the same players. “Here it is,” he says, 
. “The small-market Twins and the small- 
irates. Standing in the cold. Trying to fig- 

out.” 


id attention to baseball scouts 
ve missed the evolution of a 
03 book, and the movie 
couts as impediments 
, backward, slaves 
s a cartoonish ren- 
izable one. “There were 
g,” admits Ruth, 54. “The 
me in and said, ‘Look at you, 
ver your shirt, barely graduated 
ol. Youre an idiot. I don’t value any- 
u know.” 
e: Baseball’s player-evaluation system 
always identifying the best players. So small- 
rket strivers such as Billy Beane’s A’s—and other 
eams that didn’t have a famous writer stalking 
them—turned to predictive data modeling for an 
edge. “Moneyball was not about statistics or analy- 
sis,” says Alex Anthopoulos, the former Toronto GM 
who moved to the Dodgers this past offseason. “It 
was about finding competitive advantage.” 

A decade on, the metrics they used—WAR, FIP, 
BABIP—are embedded in baseball vernacular. 
The push to mine their meaning has led to an in- 
formation arms race, one that favors the biggest 
budgets. “The Yankees have every stat on every 
amateur player broken down like nothing I’ve 
seen,” says Ruth, who knows many of their scouts. 
“I don’t know what that costs, but it isn’t cheap.” 

That leaves the value-oriented teams exactly 
where they started. Some of them—the smarter 
ones, Ruth likes to think—have circled back to 
scouting, though it’s scouting as Moneyball’s devo- 
tees would hardly know it. “We had to evolve,” says 
Mike Radcliff, the Twins’ vice president for player 
personnel and a former scouting director. “And it 
wasn't just analytics that drove the revolution. 
Some of us had to be even more creative.” 

In a world with too much data on the internet to 
ever crunch, intangibles have become the new pro- 
prietary metrics. “Learning about someone's back- 
ground, knowing what makes him tick, assessing 
his drive,’ Anthopoulos says. Sure, scouts still sit 
behind home plate, training their radar guns and 
skeptical attitudes toward the field. But they're 
younger now and more diverse. The best of them 
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“THE 
TWINS ARE 
NOTORIOUS. 
THEY GRIND 
THE HELL 
OUT OF IT.” 


BOSTON SCOUT JIM ROBINSON ON 
THE TWINS’ SCOUTING DEPARTMENT 


function less like talent spotters than investigative 
reporters. “Most anyone can see the on-the-field 
stuff” says Ray Montgomery, the Brewers’ VP of 
amateur scouting. “We want to identify the guy 
who can’t be denied.” 

Even Beane, who engineered the original revo- 
lution away from scouting, is a believer. Oakland’s 
scouting staff, he notes, is larger than it has ever 
been. “Everything we do is information-based, but 
there’s some information you just can’t get unless 
youre there,” he says. “You learn something about 
a guy who does this or doesn’t do that, and maybe 
based on that small sliver of information, you can 
help predict success or failure. That’s an edge.” 

Ruth’s Twins got off to a terrible start this season. 
Yet deep in the organization, the edge they get from 
scouting seems primed to reap rewards. Last year 
their farm system was ranked by ESPN’s Keith Law 
as baseball’s second best. This year they're right 
back up there at No. 3, no easy feat because top 
prospects routinely get called up to the big leagues. 
Two of those, center fielder Byron Buxton and right 
fielder Miguel Sano, are as exciting a pair of young 
players as you'll find on any team. Pitcher Jose Ber- 
rios, an undersized fireballer, has pushed himself 
into position to be Minnesota’s top starter—per- 
haps next year, perhaps sooner. All three have in- 
tangibles the Twins like as much as any data that 
can be spit out by a computer. 

So when a Tulane assistant tells Ruth that Ale- 
mais recently took a trip to the Dominican Repub- 
lic with the Mariners’ Robinson Cano, a family 
friend, Ruth files it away. Later, when he meets 
Alemais, he’ll ask about it. He’ll hear Alemais dis- 
cuss it with impressive candor, relating how he 
was outplayed by a slick-fielding 14-year-old. “I 
was arrogant,’ Alemais will admit. 

But first, Ruth follows the team into the weight 
room and watches Alemais work through his rou- 
tine, the prospect unaware that a scout is passing 
judgment from behind the Nautilus machine. “You 
see athleticism,” he says as Alemais holds his body 
in the plank position for what seems like an eter- 
nity. “You see work ethic. You see competitiveness. 
It’s only one one-hundredth of your judgment— 
but it is one one-hundredth. More than you'll get 
sitting in your hotel.” 


NOBODY SETS OUT in life to be a baseball scout. It’s 
a second-chance profession for those who’ve failed 
at something—usually playing baseball, often 
coaching it too. Ruth, who is based in Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Missouri, and has a Midwestern twang and 
sense of absurdity reminiscent of David Letter- 
man’s, was an assistant coach at the University of 
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Missouri. In 1988, the Twins offered to double his 
$10,000 salary. He called home to tell his wife that 
they'd struck it rich. 

Scouting was different then. Knowing when 
teams were playing because you'd mailed away for 
schedules, locating a ballpark using a rudimentary 
map—those were important pieces of a profes- 
sional repertoire. “If you could do that,” Ruth says, 
“you could work as an area scout. And probably be 
a pretty good one.” 

These days, each organization prioritizes infor- 
mation differently. Some want players whose 
path to eventual success can be seen with clarity 
in the numbers. Some watch videos and salivate 
over the physics of a curveball with a big league 
spin rate. Others analyze the habits of players in 
the dugout when it isn’t their turn to hit. Success, 
it must be noted, can come from anywhere on the 
spectrum. The Rays, perhaps baseball’s most an- 
alytically oriented team, ask their scouts to see a 
list of players they wouldn't care about based on 
conventional stats but who stand out either met- 
rically or biomechanically. 

Scouting provides a vital point of difference for 
clubs like the Twins, Royals, Indians, Pirates, Gi- 
ants and Cardinals, to name half a dozen that usu- 
ally come up in conversations on the topic. The 
Twins, who have employed only three GMs and 
three managers over the past 30 years, may put a 
higher premium on character than any other orga- 
nization. They’e looking for additions to the fam- 
ily, not a quick fling. “I’m not going to pretend that 
were unique,” says owner and CEO Jim Pohlad. 
“But the concept of trying to really know the player 
is important to us. The numbers on a piece of pa- 
per won't tell you about competitive desire. It’s 
coming back around to where the subjective view 
of the scouts is more and more important.” 

The prototypical small-budget team, Minnesota 
can’t throw money at problems. But its scouts, 
many of whom have been in the business for years, 
can see one more game, rate one more prospect, 
have one more conversation. “The Twins are noto- 
rious,” says Jim Robinson, who scouts for Boston. 
“They grind. They grind the hell out of it. They 
never leave a stone unturned.” 

It pays off—and not just with high-profile draft- 
ees such as Buxton, the second player chosen 
overall in 2012, or last year’s first-round pick, 
University of Illinois pitcher Tyler Jay. When 
Kolton Kendrick, a high school slugger from Lor- 
anger, Louisiana, remained on the board into the 
eighth round last June, teams scrambled to find 
out how much money he'd need to pass up college. 


POWER OF EIGHT 


WAR through April 18. 


The Twins, who'd cultivated a relationship with 
his family, didn’t need to ask. On the clock in the 
eighth round, they decided to draft Kendrick and 
landed him for slot money. 

All that work for an eighth-rounder? The Twins 
believe it matters. In 2009, when information- 
gathering was still at a nascent stage, they liked a 
senior infielder from Southern Mississippi, Brian 
Dozier, though he never did well when their scouts 
were watching. “The guys who say, ‘Well, the day I 
was there ...’ that’s a red flag for me,” Ruth says. 
“You hear, ‘The day I was there, he went 0-for-4. I 


get that, but you look and he’s hitting .350. So it 
clearly doesn’t happen often.” 

With the Twins in the stands, Dozier would usu- 
ally go hitless or not even play. “It wasn’t like we 
had nine guys who saw him and thought he was 
great,” Radcliff says. “But we had so much knowl- 
edge about him. We'd talked with so many people. 
We came to the conclusion that he was better than 
a lot of the other middle-infield candidates, even 
though we hadn’t seen it.” 

The reports on Dozier were right. That eighth- 
round pick is the Twins’ starting second baseman. 
Last year he was an American League All-Star. 


AROUND THE 35TH or 36th round of the draft this 
year, when no one would blame a bleary-eyed 
scouting director for making his next selection by 
throwing a dart or picking the nephew of a team 
employee, Terry Ryan will come alive. The Twins’ 
general manager is a former scout. He leaves near- 
ly all the decision-making to his staff, which has 
seen and evaluated the players. But as the pro- 
ceedings wind down, he'll exhort his troops to stay 
focused. “There are major leaguers left on that 
board,” he'll say. “Let’s figure out who they are.” 

That’s exactly what Ruth has been trying to do 
since the Super Bowl. He’s been scouting games 
and practices, interviewing players and their 
teammates, probing coaches about the standouts 
in their conference. In the final, frenzied weeks be- 
fore the June 9 draft, he won't miss a day. He'll 
canvass his region from Green Bay to Dallas (a trip 
he once made directly, by car, in an epic attempt to 
see a potential pick one last time). He'll go as far as 
seeking out pastors, girlfriends, even math teach- 
ers in the search for that telling detail about a 
prospect that nobody else has unearthed. 

Most of that effort—the vast majority, it’s safe to 
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FROM THE ROUGH TO THE DIAMOND 
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PAT NESHEK 
(Scouted with Billy Milos) 
Twins RHP, 2006-10 
Drafted 2002, Round 6 
“Twins picked him out of 
high school and college. 
Different in a lot of ways, 
including a unique delivery. 
Has such great passion for 
the game and has over- 
come so many obstacles to 
become an All-Star.” 


say—will not result in a Twins draft pick. In the 
days before the draft, Radcliff and scouting direc- 
tor Deron Johnson will sift through the reports 
from all of their area scouts and the four regional 
coordinators, including Ruth. The execs will make 
judgments and see a few prospects themselves. Af- 
ter the draft, the Twins will end up with about 40 
new farmhands from across the regions. The rest 
of the files will get stored somewhere. 

Those files are thicker these days, and not only 
because of analytics and advanced stats. Many 
teams also include detailed information on what 
baseball people refer to as a player’s makeup, his 


Mike Ruth, the Twins’ Midwest scouting supervisor, picks his five 
favorite players he has scouted in 27 years with the franchise. 


KYLE GIBSON 

(With J.R. DiMercurio) 
Twins RHP, 2013-present 
Drafted 2009, Round 1 
“Fellow Mizzou alum. 
Signing came down to a few 
minutes before the deadline 
with a lot of twists and turns 
at the end. Always classy 
and upbeat, a guy who has 
used his success as a 
platform to help others.” 


A.J. ACHTER 

(With Jeff Pohl) 

Twins RHP, 2014-15 
Drafted 2010, Round 46 

“A grinder from Michigan 
State who outlasted a lot of 
guys to reach the majors. 
He never had anything given 
to him; had to wait his turn 
at every level, then prove 
himself over and over.” 


drive to succeed, gleaned from the countless inter- 
views on the road. No makeup will mitigate a fast- 
ball that tops out in the mid-80s or a looping swing 
that takes too long to reach the plate. But it can pro- 
vide information that will slide him up or down the 
draft board. To get it, you just keep asking questions. 

If you do, you'll eventually find pitcher Andrew 
Lantrip. In his first two years at the University of 
Houston, Lantrip went 15-3 with a 2.41 ERA. That 
said, there’s nothing great about his body, and his 
fastball averages only 88 mph. If you haven't seen 
Lantrip pitch, you actually might like him better 
than if you have. But Ruth has been around long 


PAT MEARES 

Twins SS, 1993-98 
Drafted 1990, Round 12 
“First player | signed that 
reached the majors. 
Exciting to see a guy go all 
the way through the system 
and turn into a big leaguer. 
One of a few guys who was 
a shortstop in the majors 
but not in college. Hard to 
believe he lasted until the 
12th round.” 


TORII HUNTER 

Twins OF, 1997-2007, 2015 
Drafted 1993, Round 1 
“Best player | signed as an 
area scout. His smile and his 
passion were contagious 
even as a youngster. | have 
an enormous amount of 
respect for all he’s 
accomplished on and off the 
field and all the people he’s 
helped along the way.” 


enough to know that one doesn’t become the best 
pitcher on a top-25 team by happenstance. In 
Lantrip’s case, Houston assistant coach Trip Couch 
explains over lunch one afternoon, success comes 
from work ethic, composure and a fear of failure 
that fuels his will to win. Ruth nods and makes a 
note in his mental report: “He's our kind of guy.” 
But here’s why the Rays might end up as inter- 
ested in Lantrip as the Twins: He'll also rank 
among the top 10 in the country in terms of ana- 
lytics. Lantrip pitches on Fridays, against oppo- 
nents’ aces. He rarely walks anyone, 29 batters in 
his first two seasons, and strikes out five times as 
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many. He goes deep into games. “If you look at him 
purely on that basis,” says Couch, “the screen will 
light up like a pinball machine.” 

All of this—the velocity, the WHIP, the attitude— 
will show up in Ruth’s file, sent off to Radcliff to 
peruse. “Used to be, the office wouldn’t know about 
this guy,” Ruth says later. “If you saw him and liked 
him, you'd have to walk your supervisor through 
the reasons. Now, because of the analytics, you'll 
get calls from the office saying you need to go see 
him. And maybe find a way to like him.” 


ONCE THE SEASON starts, scouts spend most of 
their time at games—that’s one aspect of the job 
that hasn’t changed. But if you’re a Twins scout, 
you'll arrive for an evening start at 2:45. You'll 
watch the home team wander out onto the field, 
stretch, take batting practice. Then you'll watch 
the visitors. That's what Ruth does for Tulane’s 
opener against Illinois on Feb. 19. By the time the 
folding chairs behind home plate are filled with 
scouts, he’s put in half a day’s work. 

Everyone is there for Illini pitcher Cody Sed- 
lock. But having spent time with Alemais and 
Rogers, Ruth is curious to see how they perform. 
When you've spoken extensively with a player, 
when you understand where he’s been and what 
he’s working on, the importance of everything he 
does on the field gets amplified by this added con- 
text. “Makes the game a lot more interesting, don’t 
you think?” Ruth says. 

He wants the players he’s following to play 
well, yet he learns more if they don’t. How a play- 
er responds to failure is an indicator of how he'll 
handle the trudge through the minors. “The fail- 
ure thing is the hardest to figure,’ Ruth says. 
“They've never failed, which is why you like them. 
And then they get to pro ball, and at some point 
they fail. Does that make a guy work harder? Or 
does it make him realize, ‘Maybe I’m just not 
much good at this’?” 

When Ruth saw Twins pitcher Kyle Gibson as a 
Missouri junior in 2009, Gibson got rocked. Ruth 
decided to stick around. “You go back on Saturday 
when the gates open, is he the first guy there? Can 
he still relax and focus? Will it carry over? Because 
that’s a big thing,” he says. “One bad outing can turn 
into two, two into four. So it becomes, ‘I don’t want 
to change my whole schedule, but I’m going to stay 
another day.” It’s one more data point, just another 
one one-hundredth. “But you've got to give yourself 
a chance to be a little bit more right,” Ruth says. 

Be a little more right. That’s all it takes. The 
scouting world, Ruth included, pegged Albert Pu- 
jols as a chubby community-college hitter who was 


On the road, Ruth speaks 
to prospects’ coaches, 
teachers and pastors. 


maybe worth a flier in the 15th round. The Cardi- 
nals didn’t think differently; they just happened to 
grab him in the 13th. “I didn’t need to be right 
about Pujols,” Ruth says. “I just needed to be a lit- 
tle less wrong than everyone else. If I'd had a little 
more imagination, been a bit more willing to proj- 
ect, I might have said, ‘Let’s take him in the 12th’ 
And that changes the course of baseball history.” 

It’s hard to imagine Alemais doing that. But the 
point is, you never know. In the top of the fourth, a 
batter hits a slow bouncer to short with two out 
and two on. Alemais comes in fast and vacuums it 
up. He seems ready to make a quick throw off his 
back leg, which might lead to a SportsCenter high- 
light ... or a ball skidding into foul territory. Then 
an internal clock kicks in and he realizes he has 
plenty of time. He passes up the spectacular play 
to set himself. He throws to first. The inning ends. 

This routine grounder—6-3 on the scorecard— 
is what Ruth has come to see. Alemais’ growing 
maturity reveals itself on the field in a moment 
that, if you didn’t know the background, you'd 
hardly even notice. It was only one play on a single 
day, the day Ruth happened to be there. Perhaps in 
the grand scheme it will account for nothing. 
“There's no one thing when you say, ‘Ah, great, now 
I know everything,” Ruth says. 

Nevertheless, that ground ball will show up ona 


file card. Alemais’ improvement, not physical but 
mental, has been noted. And eventually, all those 
hundredths of a judgment will add up to an in- 
spired guess. What happens after that becomes a 
function of how much the Twins decide they like 
Alemais compared with how much everyone else 
likes him, and which players are left on the board, 
and what their farm system needs. That calculus 
will be done in advance. Then it will be done again, 
in real time, once the draft starts. 

The odds of the Twins drafting Alemais, or any 
particular player, are long. Ruth gets that. A scout 
in the analytics age must be as dispassionate as a 
number cruncher. He’s an academic, a researcher 
in a New Era cap and shades, and the diamonds 
and the dugouts are his libraries. “Ultimately, all 
analytics in some sense are objective facts,’ Beane 
says, “but those facts encompass all sorts of things. 
What people would consider an intuition decision, 
if a guy has seen a lot of players over the years, that 
becomes a fact-based decision.” 

So when Alemais pops up a bunt attempt but 
charges down the line and manages to beat the 
throw for a single, Ruth sifts the piece of informa- 
tion through what he already knows about the 
player, positive and negative, and gets a bit closer 
to an opinion. “That's scouting,” he says, shrugging 
his shoulders. Then he turns back to the game. G 
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OLYMPICS CONFIDENTIAL 
Weighin 
Inon Rio 


With the Games just about 
100 days away (Aug. 5-21), we 
warmed up by polling 80 U.S. 
Olympians* on everything from 
their Wheaties pick to their Zika 
fears. Here’s the medal count. 


Who will appear on the Wheaties box after the Rio Games? If you knew you could You are president of the IOC for one day: What is the first 
get away with doping change you would make to the Olympics? 

with no consequences, 
would you do it? 


26% 
Missy Franklin: 16% Simone Biles: 11% Steph Curry: 5% 


Which current sport should be cut? Which sport should be added? 
Do you think you have 
competed against 11% 
athletes who were 
k ; doping? Fix governing and corruption issues: 10% 
Curling: 11% Surfing: 13% Increase athletes’ rights: 10% 
Rhythmic gymnastics: 11% Baseball: 6% Raise awareness for the Paralympics: 10% 
Equestrian: 10% Skateboarding: 5% Enforce stricter drug policies: 8% 
Golf: 10% Quidditch: 5% 


Gh 


REPORTING BY HALLIE GROSSMAN, REBECCA NORDQUIST AND ALYSSA ROENIGK 


*Olympians and Paralympians were polled. Not all athletes answered every question. Percentages are rounded 
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Should transgender How much money do you make, including sponsorships, in an average year? Do you worry about a terrorist attack at the Olympics? 


athletes be allowed Averaue anewer 
to compete as the g 

gender with which 

they identify? 

Yes: 30% 


Yes, with restrictions: 10% 
No: 54% 
Undecided: 6% 


Did you ever consider not going to Rio 2016 because 
of the Zika virus? 
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$500,000 
$150,000 saaleoess 0 hte ta ts ee eee Knowing what you know now about the water quality, do 
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Prime picks: 
‘ Josh Sitton, 
: Richard Sherman 
and Kam 
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GRAPHIC DETAILS 


The NFL's Greatest of the Latest 


Don’t tune out those fourth-to-seventh-rounders. Over the past decade, five of 
the seven teams that were best at landing quality players on the NFL draft’s final day 


have also won a Super Bowl. —SHARON KATZ/ESPN STATS & INFORMATION 


FROM LATE-ROUND 
FLIER TO PRO BOWLER 
LATE-ROUND APPROXIMATE VALUES, 2006-15 
Approximate value (AV) assigns a single number to each player’s 
season based on a formula created by Pro Football Reference. Draft 
surplus AV is the player’s value compared to what would be expected 
of a player drafted in the same slot. Charted here is each team’s 
total surplus AV for all late-round selections’ first four seasons, or 
about the length of a rookie contract. 


1,565 
Number of late-round 
players drafted in 
past 10 years 


Of the 53 players on 
Green Bay's 2015 
opening roster, 

19 were drafted in 
the fourth round 

or later, including 
four of five starting 
offensive linemen. 
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SPN EX 


ARK MADE TO BE 


infamy was delicate long 

before the rise of the inter- 

net. Game 5 of the NBA 

Finals in 1994 was con- 

sumed by a white Ford Bronco crawling 

along a Los Angeles freeway, O.J. Simpson 

sitting in the back seat, trailed by police cars, 

his demons and his alleged sins. Viewers at 

home saw a star who had shined at a dis- 
tance fall to earth. He always seemed so... 

Now there is an insatiable craving for 

such falls, amplified in the era of instantly 

uploadable mistakes. Technology gives us 

the illusion of access to people whose lives 

once seemed beyond our reach. This is what 

modern fame amounts to. When fans say 
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they relate to athletes’ “human” moments— 
Cam Newton bolting a news conference 
after a Super Bowl loss, Bryce Harper and 
Jonathan Papelbon fighting in a dugout— 
what they really mean is they revel in the 
flaws of those who appear to have so few of 
them. It is a soft, polite way of reconciling 
our envy toward the famous, a status that 
we perhaps could have achieved if we were 
just a bit faster, taller, stronger. 

And so it’s become harder for athletes, 
despite years in the spotlight, to prepare for 
what it illuminates. There was a time when 
we did not know Kobe Bryant beyond the 
television, when he was young, all potential, 
putting up shots from everywhere, winning 
a dunk contest and taking pop singers to the 


at 


prom. Once the TV was turned off, our ac- 
cess to Kobe the person was limited, even 
throughout his 2003 sexual assault case 
and his feud(s) with Shaq. But social media 
has now made the athlete touchable, min- 
ute by minute. And our craving for “human 
moments” only grows when we can see 
Drew Brees on Instagram tossing his child 
in the air or watch Damian Lillard on Twit- 
ter having a witty exchange with a fan who 
has as many followers as we do. It’s just 
another court on which to perform to our 
expectations—and, inevitably, to fail to live 
up to them. 

Sports now are made up of players who 
have lived with social media for almost as 
long as they’ve been athletes. In some cases, 
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O.J. Simpson 
lived separate 
public and 
private lives 
until the 
Bronco chase, 


but today’s 


stars are 
dissected at 
every turn. 


this creates a different set of instincts. Ev- 
eryone has a small camera holstered to his 
side, eager to capture what happens and 
hold on to it forever, and you can’t help but 
wonder if 20-year-old D’Angelo Russell de- 
cided to press Record when Nick Young was 
talking merely because he hoped for some- 
thing funny to put on the internet. A small, 
silly clip of a prank that spiraled out of con- 
trol. It’s an understandable impulse. Every- 
one with an Instagram account knows what 
it is to want people's attention. Even though 
we are not stars, there is a world in which we 
could be. The allure of the internet is that it 
can make anyone famous. We curate our 
lives in order to become something greater 
than we actually are. We filter, we edit, we 
tweet, delete and tweet again. There is risk 
in this for all of us, of course. Fame is what 
you wish for until it turns on you. But it ex- 
ists on a sliding scale. And for the athlete 
with millions of followers, the stakes are 
higher. Successes and failures are both ex- 
tremely public. 

In this way, modern fame is a living, 
breathing thing, an organism that grows 
and, in many ways, is fed by the athletes 
themselves. We take them with us when we 
turn off our televisions, we follow them in 
their offseasons, we know the faces of their 
children and think we know the inner work- 
ings of their relationships. It is not enough 
to simply judge how a player behaves on the 
field. When star athletes walk off the field, 
they step into the palms of our hands, or 
onto our laptop screens. Their private lives 
are on loop for our dissection. This burden 
existed before the internet, but it’s hard to 
ignore the new shape it has taken. Fame is 
a hovering cloud, whispering a thousand 
things at once while we watch from below. 

In 1994, O.J. and the Bronco, trailed by 
police, traveled an LA freeway, bathed by 
the setting sun. By morning, a generation 
had lost another hero. This is the cycle of 
modern fame, except now we lose a hero 
every week, every day. We open our apps 
and browsers living our own imagined lives 
and tear apart the ones of others. We have 
seen how easy it is to touch fame, and so it 
means less. 

It disappears with the click of a button. 
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OF TIGER WOODS 


The death of his father set a battle raging inside the 
world’s greatest golfer. How he waged that war—through 
an obsession with the Navy SEALs and affairs that werent 
what they seemed—is the tale of how Tiger lost his way. 


BY WRIGHT THOMPSON 
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TEN YEARS AGO, Tiger Woods sat in his boyhood home across from 
his father’s body, waiting on the men from the funeral home to arrive 
and carry Earl away. It was around 3 in the morning. Outside this 
bedroom in Cypress, California, the mechanism of burial and good- 
bye sputtered into action, while inside, Tiger and his half sister, 
Royce, floated in those gauzy first hours after a death, when a loved 
one isn’t there but doesn’t quite seem gone either. About an hour 
earlier, Earl had taken two or three final breaths that sounded dif- 
ferent from the ones that came before. Tiger got the call and came 
straight to Cypress, passing the Navy golf course where he learned 
to play, turning finally onto Teakwood Street. His dad never sold the 
house because he liked the easily accessible nostalgia. If Earl wanted, 
he could go see the Obi-Wan Kenobi poster still hanging on Tiger’s 
closet door, or find an old Nintendo or Lego Star Destroyer. Earl died 


three steps from his son’s old room. 

Royce says she sat with her father on the 
bed, rubbing his back, like she’d done the 
last few hours as he faded. 

“You're waiting for him to wake up?” 
Tiger asked. 

“Yes,” Royce said. 

“Tam too.” 

Three days later, on May 6, 2006, the 
family gathered at a private air terminal in 
Anaheim to take Earl’s remains back to 
Manhattan, Kansas, where he grew up. 
Tiger’s mom, Tida, and his wife, Elin, sat 
together in the Gulfstream IV, facing each 
other, according to Royce. Elin did college 


homework, which she often did during any 
free moment, in airplanes or even on fishing 
trips, working toward her degree in psychol- 
ogy. Tiger’s half siblings came along; Royce 
and Earl Jr. sat at a table, and Kevin sat 
across from them on a couch. There were six 
passengers total, and Tiger plopped down 
in his usual seat, in the front left of the 
plane. He put the urn holding his father’s 
remains directly across from him— Royce 
made a joke about “strapping Dad in’-—and 
when the pilot pushed the throttles forward 
to lift off, Royce said, Tiger stretched out his 
legs to hold the urn in place with his feet. 
The flight took 2 hours and 20 minutes. 
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His siblings tried to talk about the old days. 
Kevin retold a favorite about a camping trip 
with a 10- or 11-year-old Tiger, in a forest of 
tall trees: While walking to use the bath- 
room, Tiger had stopped and peered high 
into the branches. 

“What are you looking at?” Kevin had 
asked him. 

“Ewoks,’ Tiger said. 

Sitting in the plane, Tiger didn’t say much. 
He and his siblings landed and drove to 
the Sunset Cemetery, a mile southwest of 
K-State’s campus, past the zoo and a high 
school and a cannon dedicated to the mem- 
ory of dead Union soldiers. Earl, a former 
Green Beret and Vietnam combat veteran, 
would have liked that. The graveyard was 
cool in the shade, the hills rolling from the 
street toward a gully. Woodpeckers ham- 
mered away in the trees. The family gath- 
ered around a hole in the ground, between 
Earl’s parents, Miles and Maude Woods. 
Two cedars and five pines rose into the air. 
Tiger stayed strong, comforting his mother, 
and Earl Jr. watched him, impressed. They 
buried the ashes and left. 

After a brief stop at the house where Earl 
grew up—strangers owned it, so the Woods 
family stood in the front yard and told a few 
stories, and this being rural Kansas, the 
neighbors didn’t interrupt or ask for auto- 
graphs—everyone headed back to the air- 
port. Seventy-seven minutes after touching 
down in Kansas, Tiger took off again for 
Orange County. 

Consider him in that moment, 30 years 
old, the greatest golfer in the world, winner 
of 10 major championships and counting, 
confident that the dreams he and his father 
conceived on Teakwood Street would eventu- 
ally all come true. His pilot climbed above the 
clouds. The return trip took 40 minutes lon- 
ger, exactly 3 hours, and nobody said much, 
feeling heavy, processing the idea that they'd 
left Earl behind in the Kansas dirt. Tiger 
Woods sat in his usual place, facing forward, 
the seat across from him empty now. 


ALMOST 10 YEARS later, on the far western 
end of an island in the Bahamas, Tiger 
Woods is where he feels most comfortable: 
hidden behind multiple layers of security 
and exclusivity, standing with two or three 
friends in the dark ofa marina. It’s early De- 
cember, 28 days before his 40th birthday. 
His annual tournament begins at a nearby 


course soon. Both his boats float a few dozen yards away, in two of 
the first three slips: the 155-foot yacht named Privacy, alongside the 
smaller, sleeker diving boat he named Solitude. On the main deck of 
the big boat, there’s a basket of sunscreen, a pile of rolled towels and 
a white orchid. The marina around them couldn't be more private, 
without a coffee shop or store, not even showing up on the naviga- 
tional charts in some maritime GPS systems. (Woods’ camp declined 
to comment for this story.) 

Docking in a luxury marina is about the only place to catch a ran- 
dom glimpse of Tiger, who moves through the world in a cocoon of 
his own creation. When he bought his plane, he blocked the tail num- 
ber from tracking websites: It ends in QS, the standard code for Net- 
Jets. Many athletes, by contrast, have some sort of vanity registration, 
and some even have custom paint jobs; Michael Jordan’s plane is 
detailed in North Carolina blue, and his tail number is N236MJ—the 
“6” is for his titles. Jack Nicklaus flies around in NIJN nicknamed Air 
Bear. Sitting on a tarmac, Tiger’s plane looks like it belongs to an 
anonymous business traveler, nothing giving away its famous owner. 
He comes and goes quietly. 

Tonight the running lights glowing just offshore belong to Steven 
Spielberg’s The Seven Seas. Marina staff members come across a lot 
of celebrities, and when they gather away from work, they tell stories, 
about how Johnny Depp is down-to-earth or how Tiger isn’t a diva 
but is just, well, he’s just really weird. Once, when his dog left a tennis 
ball in the harbormaster’s office, Tiger called down and asked some- 
one to “secure” the ball until a crew member could retrieve it, and the 
staff still laugh and roll their eyes about it. They don’t know that he 
often uses military lingo, a small window into how deep he’s gotten 
into that world, words like “secure” and “downrange” and, even in 
text messages to his friend Michael Jordan, “roger that.” 

Standing at the southwest corner of the marina, Tiger and his 
group make plans for later, and then he walks off down the road. 
There's no entourage or Team Tiger, no agent or handlers or manag- 
ers, just a middle-aged man alone, coming to terms with himself and 
his future, which will hold far more quiet marinas in the years ahead 
than packed fairways. Not long ago, he asked Jordan a simple yet 
heavy question: How did you know when it was time to walk away? 

Tiger hasn't hit a golfball in about two months. He can’t really run; 
not long ago, he told Time magazine, he fell down in his backyard 
without a cellphone and had to just lie there until his daughter hap- 
pened to find him. Tiger sent her to get help. He’s had two back op- 
erations in the past three months. Yesterday at a news conference, 
he said for the first time in public that his golf career might be over. 

A reporter asked what he did for exercise. 

“T walk,” he said. 

And? 

He smiled. 

“I walk and I walk some more.” 

He paused, and asked himself a question. “Where is the light at 
the end of the tunnel?” 

“T don’t know. I think pretty much everything beyond this will 
be gravy.” 

His friends started hearing these admissions about a month ago. 
His college roommate Notah Begay texted him around Halloween. 
Tiger loves Halloween. He's a big kid in many ways. When he lived 
in Orlando, a former neighbor said, he liked to ride on a skateboard 
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behinda olf cartimthe gated country club he called home. He loves 
the iransformers and comic-book heroes; in the past, he’s checked 
into hotels under the name Logan Howlett, which is Wolverine’s 
human name im-x-Ven. When he booked his free-diving lessons in 
Grand Cayman, instructor Kirk Krack recalled, he reserved his spot 
under the name Brie @artman. So of course he loves Halloween, and 
when Nota askedabont his costume, Tiger wrote back. 

Yim going as a solter Known as Tiger Woods.” 

Sitting at a steakhouse in the Bahamas one night, Begay is quiet for 
amoment. Hes heretor the Golf Channel, forced years ago by his own 
bad back tomake the same admissions that Tiger is making now: The 
dreams he dreamed asa boy are ending. They metas children—Tiger 
was 9 and Notah was 12—playing youth golf in California. They saw 
each other, perhaps the only nonwhite, nonwealthy people around, 
and Notah walked up to Tiger and told him, “You'll never be alone 
again.” They've been friends ever since, passing together through each 
stage of life. A few weeks ago, he and Tiger were hanging out at the 
house in Jupiter when Woods realized they needed to make a carpool 
run and get his kids at school. They drove over and parked in line with 
the other parents, about 30 minutes early, and to kill the time, they 
laughed and talked about Stanford. “Tiger and I do a lot of looking 
back,” Begay says. “He loves to talk about college.” 

Tiger told stories about how his daughter likes soccer and is already 
a prankster, and Begay said how his girl loves gymnastics and draw- 
ing, and then they looked at each other and just started laughing: Can 
you believe we are sitting in a carpool line? Tiger is facing the reckon- 
ing that all young and powerful men face, the end of that youth and 
power, and a future spent figuring out how those things might be 
mourned and possibly replaced. This final comeback, if he ever gets 
healthy, will be his last. 

“He knows,’ Begay says. 


THE DECADE SEPARATING the cemetery in Kansas and the marina in 
the Bahamas has seen Tiger lose many of the things most important 
to him, and the more time passes, the more it’s clear he left some 
essential part of himself there in the ground between Miles and 
Maude Woods. How did all he’d built come undone so quickly and 
so completely? That’s the question that will shadow him for the rest 
of his life. The answer is complicated and layered. He fell victim to 
many things, some well-known and others deeply private: grief, lone- 
liness, desire, freedom and his fixation with his father’s profession, 
the military. These forces started working in Tiger’s life almost as 
soon as his G-IV landed back in Orange County after he buried his 
father’s ashes. The forces kept working until finally his wife found 
text messages from Rachel Uchitel on his phone and he ran his Cadil- 
lac Escalade into a fire hydrant. (That car, incidentally, is owned by 
aman in rural Arkansas who bought it used from a local dealer, 
neither of whom knew its secret history.) 

After Thanksgiving in 2009, his life split open in the most public 
and embarrassing way—can you imagine having to talk about your 
sex life in a news conference with your mom in the front row?—but 
that car crash wasn’t the beginning of his unraveling. In an odd way, 
it was the end. Everything he’s endured these past seven years, includ- 
ing admitting that his golf career might be finished, is a consequence 
of decisions he made in the three years after he lost Earl. He’d been 
hurtling toward that fire hydrant for a long time. On some level, he 


even understood what was happening to 
him, or at least was invested in understand- 
ing. There was a book in his car the night of 
the wreck, and it ended up on the floorboard, 
covered in shards of glass. Its title was Get a 
Grip on Physics. 

The topic fascinated Woods. He’d long 
struggled to sleep, and when he wasn’t tex- 
ting or playing video games, he'd read, often 
military books about lone men facing im- 
possible odds, such as Roberts Ridge or Lone 
Survivor, or books about theoretical physics 
and cosmology. The intro to Get a Grip laid 
out the basic rules of early science, from 
Newton and Galileo, focused on the con- 
cepts of friction and gravity. These had long 
interested him. Five-year-old Tiger once 
made a drawing that showed stickmen 
swinging different clubs, with the clubface 
sketched, as well as the flight path of the 
ball, including distance and apex. 

That drawing is a window into something 
Woods himself perhaps still can’t articulate; 
even at that age, he was curious enough to 
be thinking about physics. From the begin- 
ning, his golf talent has seemed to be an ex- 
pression of his genius, not the genius itself. 


He is aremarkable person, and not because 
he once won 14 important golftournaments, 
but because he thinks about how he came to 
occupy his particular space in the world. “He 
certainly had his mind open to big questions, 
such as who he was, or who anyone was,’ says 
a close friend who requested anonymity, 
“and had his mind open to the idea that 
sometimes the question is the answer.” Six 
pages into Get a Grip, author John Gribbin 
sums up a truth governing both the world 
and the relationship between Earl and Tiger 
Woods: “There was a fundamental law of 
nature which said that, left to their own de- 
vices, things move in circles.” 


THERE’S ALWAYS A layer of mystery between 
fathers and sons, even those as close as Tiger 
and Earl Woods. They lived such different 
lives. Earl joined the Green Berets because 
he saw them as the only place a black man 
could be treated fairly, and when he retired, 
he played golf day after day. (Before his son, 
Earl had the lowest handicap at the Navy 
golf course near their home, despite not 
picking up a club until he was 42.) There 
were things Tiger could never know about 
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Tiger’s love for his dad was 
deep and complicated; he 
mourned EFarl’s passing by 
following in his bootsteps— 
and his sins. 


combat, just as Earl could never really un- 
derstand the cost of his son’s fame. 

“I know exactly how you feel,” Earl said 
once. 

“No, Dad, you don’t,” Tiger replied. 

He grew up without siblings or many 
friends. Tiger and Earl did everything to- 
gether, hitting balls into a net out in the ga- 
rage, or spending hours at the golf course, 
and when they'd finish, Earl would order a 
rum and Diet Coke, and Tiger would get a 
Coke with cherries, and they'd sit and nurse 
their drinks like two old men. The golf pro at 
the Navy course, Joe Grohman, worried that 
Tiger didn’t have friends his own age until 
high school. His friends were Earl and Earl’s 
old military buddies. That’s who he played 
golf with, retired old soldiers and sailors and 
marines, with the occasional active-duty guy 
stationed near Los Angeles. Fighter jets took 
off and landed at the airstrip parallel to the 
17th and 18th fairways. Tiger heard the sto- 


ries and saw the deep love even strangers felt 
for each other. His entire childhood revolved 
around these men and their code. 

Tiger and Earl held strong opinions about 
how things should work and nursed deep 
stubborn streaks, so they often butted 
heads. The most serious rift between them, 
which festered for years, centered on Earl’s 
love for women. Tiger hated that his dad 
cheated on his mom and cried to his high 
school girlfriend about it. His parents never 
divorced but moved into their own houses, 
and the only reason they still needed to 
communicate at all was their son’s rising 
golf career; like many overachieving kids in 
abroken home, Tiger found early on that his 
talent could help create the family he want- 
ed. He could mend the broken places inside 
all ofthem. It’s also clear that Tiger grew up 
first emulating his dad and then trying to be 
better than Earl. All sons, whether they love 
or hate their fathers, or some combination 
of both, want to cleanse themselves of any 
inherited weakness, shaking free from the 
past. This is certainly true for Tiger, whose 
father seems to evoke conflicting emotions: 

The best and worst things that have hap- 
pened in his life happened because of Earl. 

As Tiger got famous, Earl traveled the 
world with him. The definitive book about 
Tiger and Earl, Tom Callahan's His Father’s 
Son, details the women in Earl’s orbit. There 
was a “cook” at the 2001 Open Champion- 
ship, and when Callahan said she must be a 
good cook, Earl grinned and said, “She sure 
knows how to keep that potato chip bowl 
filled up.” At another event in South Africa, 
a stream of escorts made their way to Earl's 
room. Callahan reports that near the end of 
Earl's life, Tiger and Earl stopped talking for 
a while. “Tiger’s mad at me,” he told the au- 
thor, and implied that he’d gotten into some 
sort of woman trouble that his son paid to 
make go away. Ultimately, Callahan wrote, 
Tida is the one who persuaded Tiger to make 
peace, telling her son that he’d regret it if 
Earl died before he made things right. 

“He's going to be gone and youre going to 
be sorry,’ she told him. 

They fixed the rift, perhaps because as Ti- 
ger’s circle of trust tightened to include virtu- 
ally no one, he still knew he could talk to his 
dad about anything, even if he didn’t par- 
ticularly like Earl at the time. Earl never 
judged. They were father and son, and teach- 
er and student, best friends and running 


buddies and together, one complete person. 

Just after the 2004 Masters, Tiger and his dad took a trip to- 
gether to Fort Bragg, where Earl had been stationed with the Green 
Berets. A group of Earl’s old military buddies came along, while 
Tiger got the VIP tour, running with the 82nd Airborne and tan- 
dem-jumping with the Golden Knights, the Army’s parachute team. 
The man assigned to take Tiger out of the plane was a soldier 
named Billy Van Soelen, who explained the difference between 
broad daylight at Fort Bragg and pitch-black combat situations. 
“Your dad was doing tactical jumps,” he said, nodding around at 
the controlled environment. “This is Hollywood.” 

Van Soelen strapped Tiger to himself and then the two flung them- 
selves out into space, smooth with no bobble. Tiger grinned the 
whole way down. 

Earl was waiting in the drop zone, Van Soelen says, and he gave 
Tiger a big hug. 

“Now you understand my world,” he told his son. 

Earl needed an oxygen tank during that trip. He’d been dying 
slowly for years and regretted that he wouldn't live to see the end of 
Tiger’s journey. His second heart attack happened in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
during Tiger's initial year on tour, and by the winter of 2005, a year 
and a half after Fort Bragg, it was clear to everyone that Earl didn’t 
have much time. Now consider Tiger Woods again, in this moment 
the best golfer in the world, taking his first break ever—24 days with- 
out touching a club, the most since he was a boy—watching his father 
die. He spent a lot of that break on Teakwood Street, struggling to 
sleep, three days passing before he finally drifted off on the floor. On 
Dec. 25, his dad woke up and threw a shoe at a sleeping Tiger. 

When Tiger groggily looked up, Earl said, “Merry Christmas.” 

That vacation ended—they both knew Earl was dying and Tiger 
made his peace with it—and Woods planned to open his season at the 
2006 Buick Invitational near San Diego. But three days before his first 
competitive round of the year, Tiger arranged for a VIP tour of the 
Coronado BUD/S compound (Basic Underwater Demolition/SEAL 
training), where recruits are turned into SEALs. Most classes start 
with about 200 students, and if 30 graduate, that’s a great percentage. 
It’s the most difficult military training in the world. 

When he arrived, Tiger spoke to Class 259, there waiting for First 
Phase to begin, and told them something he'd never said in public: He 
wanted to be a SEAL when he was young. The class loved Tiger’s ad- 
vice about mental preparation and focus, while the instructors rolled 
their eyes when Tiger said he would have been one of them were it not 
for golf. They've seen Olympic medalists and Division I football play- 
ers quit, unable to stand the pain. A top-ranked triathlete washed out. 

The tour visited Special Boat Team-12 and SEAL Team 7. During 
one stop, aSEAL named Thom Shea helped conduct a weapons dem- 
onstration, with seven or eight guns spread out in front of him, from 
the Sig Sauer pistol through the entire sniper suite of weapons. Three 
years later, Shea would earn a Silver Star leading a team into battle in 
Afghanistan. Tiger stood on one side of the table, his arms crossed, a 
pair of Oakley sunglasses resting on the back ofhis knit cap. Shea says 
Tiger remained very quiet, taking in as much as he could, only turning 
on his famous smile when someone asked for a picture or an auto- 
graph. After the table show, Shea walked Tiger to another building for 
the next part of this tour. The two men talked on the way, and even a 
decade later, Shea remembers the conversation, because of everything 
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d happen later. Tiger wanted to know how SEALs kept their 
ife together despite the strain of constant travel and long sepa- 
rations. Shea told him that balance was the only thing that worked. 
He says Tiger asked how they kept this up, year after year of stress, the 
long slog always outlasting the romance of a job title. “It’s a life,’ Shea 
remembers saying. “You just do it. You keep practicing.” 

The following Sunday, Tiger Woods won the Buick Invitational 
in a playoff. 

Three months later, Earl died and everything started to fall apart. 


TWENTY-FIVE DAYS after he buried his father and 15 before the 2006 
U.S. Open, Tiger went back to visit the Navy SEALs, this time to a hid- 
den mountain training facility east of San Diego. The place is known 
as La Posta, and it’s located on a barren stretch of winding road near 
the Mexican border. Everything is ashade of muted tan and green, like 
Afghanistan, with boulders the size of cars along the highway. 

This time, Tiger came to do more than watch. 

He tried the SR-25 sniper rifle and the SEALs pistol of choice, the 
Sig Sauer P226. One of the instructors was Petty Officer Ist Class John 
Brown, whose father also served as a Green Beret in Vietnam. Brown 
pulled Tiger aside. The sun was shining, a nice day, and the two men 
talked, standing on the northeast corner of a shooting facility. 

“Why are you here?” Brown remembers asking. 

“My dad,’ Tiger said, explaining that Earl had told him he'd either 
end up being a golfer or a special operations soldier. “My dad told me 
I had two paths to choose from.” 

Brown says Tiger seemed to genuinely want to know about their 
way of life. Tiger asked questions about Brown’s family and they fig- 
ured out that Brown’s wife and Tiger shared the same birthday. Tiger 
told him not to ever try to match Michael Jordan drink for drink. They 
talked about Earl, and Brown felt like Tiger wanted “safe harbor” from 
his grief, a way to purge some of it even, to prove something to himself, 
or maybe prove something to the spirit of Earl, whose special ops 
career never approached the daring of aSEAL team. 

“I definitely think he was searching for something,” Brown says. 
“Most people have to live with their regrets. But he got to experience 
a taste of what might have been.” 

The instructors gave Tiger camo pants and a brown T-shirt. He 
carried an M4 assault rifle and strapped a pistol to his right leg. Ona 
strip of white tape above his right hip pocket, someone wrote “TIGER.” 
SEAL Ben Marshall (his name has been changed for this story because 
he remains on active duty) took Tiger to the Kill House, the high-stress 
combat simulator where SEALs practice clearing rooms and rescuing 
hostages. Marshall is a veteran of many combat deployments and was 
with Tiger making sure he didn’t get too hurt. The instructors ran the 
golfer through the house over and over, lighting him up with Simuni- 
tion, high-powered paint rounds that leave big, painful bruises. “It was 
so much fun to hit him,” Marshall says. “He looked like a deer in the 
headlights. I was spraying him up like it was nothing.” 

The instructors set up targets, some of terrorists holding weapons 
and others of innocent civilians. Under fire and stress, Tiger needed 
to decide who should die and who should live. During one trip through 
the Kill House, the guys switched out a target of someone with a gun 
for one of a photographer, and when Tiger came through the door, he 
killed the person with the camera, according to two witnesses. The 
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SEALs asked why he'd shot a civilian. 

First Tiger apologized for his mistake. 

Then he made a joke about hating pho- 
tographers. 

Eventually, Woods learned how to clear a 
room, working corners and figuring out 
lanes of fire, doing something only a handful 
of civilians are ever allowed to do: run 
through mock gun battles with actual Navy 
SEALs. “He can move through the house,” 
says Ed Hiner, a retired SEAL who helped 
oversee training during the time and wrote 
a book called First, Fast, Fearless. “He’s not 
freaking out. You escalate it. You start shoot- 
ing and then you start blowing s--- up. Alot 
of people freak out. It’s too loud, it’s too 
crazy. He did well.” 

At one point, Marshall put him through 
a combat stress shooting course, making 
him carry a 30-pound ammunition box, do 
overhead presses with it, do pushups and 
run up a hill, with shooting mixed in. Tiger 
struggled with slowing his heart rate down 
enough to hit the targets, but he attacked 
the course. 

“He went all out,” Marshall said. “He just 
f---ing went all out.” 

Marshall got his golf clubs at one point 
and asked Tiger to sign his TaylorMade bag. 
Tiger refused, sheepishly, saying he couldn't 
sign a competing brand. So Marshall chal- 
lenged him to a driving contest for the sig- 
nature. Both Marshall and Brown con- 
firmed what happened next: Tiger grinned 
and agreed. Some other guys gathered 
around a raised area overlooking the shoot- 
ing range. Marshall went first and hit a 
solid drive, around 260 or 270 yards. Tiger 
looked at him and teed up a ball, gripping 
the TaylorMade driver. 

Then he got down on his knees. 

He swung the club like a baseball bat and 
crushed one out past Marshall's drive. Tiger 
started laughing, and then all the SEALs 
started laughing, and eventually Marshall 
was laughing too. 

“Well, I can just shoot you now and you 
can die,” Marshall joked, “or you can run and 
die tired.” 


THE MILITARY MEN and their bravado sent 
Tiger back in time to the Navy golf course 
with Earl and those salty retired soldiers 
and sailors. He missed his dad, of course, 
but he also missed the idea of Earl, which 
was as important as the man himself. Some- 


times his dad traveled to tournaments and 
never visited the course, staying put at a 
hotel or rented house in case Tiger needed 
him. They could talk about anything, from 
the big questions of life, like Tiger’s com- 
pletely earnest belief in ghosts, to simple 
things aman should know, like how to order 
spacers of water between beers to keep from 
getting so drunk. (That last bit came about 
after a bad night at a Stanford fraternity 
party.) Without Earl, Tiger felt adrift and 
lonely. He threw himself back into his circus 
ofa life, moving from place to place. And in 
the months after the funeral, the extramar- 
ital affairs either began or intensified. That 
summer of 2006, he met at least two of the 
mistresses who'd eventually hit the tabloids. 

To be clear, he'd always talked a good game 
about women, long before he married Elin 
Nordegren in 2004. In 1999, in the quiet 
Oregon woods near the Deschutes River with 
Mark O'Meara and one of the best steelhead 
guides in the world, Tiger held court about 
the perks of being a professional athlete. “I’m 
walking down the trail with him and he’s 
bragging about his sexual conquests,” says 
guide Amy Hazel. “And this is when every- 
body thought he was the golden boy.” 

He told just filthy stories that Hazel 
wouldn't repeat, but even with the boasts 
and dirty jokes, she saw him as more of a big 
kid than a playboy. “Nerdy and socially awk- 
ward” are her words, and he seemed happi- 
est standing in the river riffing lines from 
the Dalai Lama scene in Caddyshack. 

The sexual bravado hid his awkwardness 
around women. One night he went to a club 
in New York with Derek Jeter and Michael 
Jordan. Jeter and Jordan circulated, talking 
with ease to one beautiful woman after an- 
other. (Both declined to comment about the 
episode.) At one point, Tiger walked up to 
them and asked the question that lives in 
the heart of every junior high boy and near- 
ly every grown man too. 

“What do you do to talk to girls?” 

Jeter and Jordan looked at each other, 
then back at Tiger, sort of stunned. 

Go tell ‘em you're Tiger Woods, they said. 

If Tiger was looking for something, it was 
seemingly lots of different things, finding 
pieces in a rotating cast of people. He and 
Rachel Uchitel bonded over their mutual 
grief. His fresh wounds from losing Earl 
helped him understand her scars from her 
father’s cocaine overdose when she was 15, 
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and her fiancé’s death in the World Trade Center on Sept. 11. The 
broken parts of themselves fit together, according to her best friend, 
Tim Bitici. Sometimes Rachel stayed with Tiger for days, Bitici says. 
Nobody ever seemed to ask Tiger where he was or what he was doing. 
Bitici went with Rachel down to Orlando to visit Tiger, who put them 
up in acondo near his house. When he came over, he walked in and 
closed all the blinds. Then he sat between Tim and Rachel on the 
couch and they all watched Chelsea Lately. 

“This makes me so happy,’ Tiger said, according to Bitici. 

Many of these relationships had that odd domestic quality, which 
got mostly ignored in favor of the tabloid splash of threesomes. Tiger 
once met Jaimee Grubbs in a hotel room, she told a magazine, and 
instead of getting right down to business, they watched a Tom Hanks 
movie and cuddled. Cori Rist remembered breakfast in bed. “It was 
very normal and traditional in a sense,” she says. “He was trying to 
push that whole image and lifestyle away just to have something real. 
Even if it’s just for a night.” 

Many times, he couldn't sleep. 

Insomnia plagued him, and he'd end up awake for days. Bitici says 
that Tiger asked Rachel to meet him when he'd gone too long without 


understanding that he cares more about them 
than anything that happens on the course. 


sleep. Only after she arrived could he nod off. 
Bitici thinks Tiger just wanted a witness to 
his life. Not the famous life people saw from 
outside but the real one, where he kept the 
few things that belonged only to him. This 
wasn'taseries of one-night stands but some- 
thing more complex and strange. He called 
women constantly, war-dialing until they 
picked up, sometimes just to narrate simple 
everyday activities. When they didn’t answer, 
he called their friends. Sometimes he talked 
to them about Earl and his childhood. 

We never see the past coming up behind 
because shaping the future takes so much 
effort. That’s one of those lessons everyone 
must learn for themselves, including Tiger 
Woods. He juggled a harem of women at 
once, looking for something he couldn’t 
find, while he made more and more time for 
his obsession with the military, and he ei- 


ther ignored or did not notice the repeating 
patterns from Earl’s life. “Mirror, mirror on 
the wall, we grow up like our daddy after all,” 
says Paul Fregia, first director of the Tiger 
Woods Foundation. “In some respects, he 
became what he loathed about his father.” 


THE MILITARY TRIPS continued through 
2006 into 2007, kept almost completely a 
secret. At home, Tiger read books on SEALs 
and watched the documentary about 
BUD/S Class 234 over and over. He played 
Call of Duty for hours straight, so into the 
fantasy that his friends joked that after Ti- 
ger got shot in the game they might find him 
dead on the couch. When he could, he spent 
time with real-life operators. Tiger shot 
guns, learned combat tactics and did free- 
fall skydiving with active-duty SEALs. Dur- 
ing one trip to La Posta, he remembered 
things they'd told him about their families, 
asking about wives, things he didn’t do in 
the golf world; Mark O’Meara said Tiger 
never asks about his kids. 

“If Tiger was around other professional 
athletes, storytelling would always have a 
nature of one-upmanship, a friend says. “If 
Tiger was around some sort of active or re- 
tired military personnel, he was all ears. He 
was genuinely interested in what they had 
to say. Any time he told a military-related 
story that he had heard or talked about a 
tactic he had learned, he had a smile on his 
face. I can’t say that about anything else.” 

One evening, Brown and two other guys 
put Tiger in the back seat of a king-cab 
pickup truck and drove him an hour and a 
half out into the desert to a training base 
named Niland, where a SEAL team was do- 
ing its final predeployment workup, staging 
a raid on a mock Afghan village that had 
been built down in a valley. They stood ona 
hill looking into the darkness. The SEAL 
platoon charged toward the position. Flares 
popped off, trailing into the darkness, and 
the valley rocked with the deep boom of ar- 
tillery simulation and the chatter of small- 
arms fire. In the glow, Tiger looked trans- 
fixed. “It was f---ing awesome,” Brown says, 
laughing. “I don’t know if we just got a 
glimpse of him in a different light, but he 
just seemed incredibly humble, grateful.” 

His golfing team, particularly swing 
coach Hank Haney, understood the risk, 
sending a long email scolding Tiger for put- 
ting his career at risk: You need to get that 
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whole SEALs thing out of your system. Haney does a lot of benefit 
work, including some for the special operations community, so sto- 
ries would later trickle back to him about injuries suffered during 
training. Caddie Steve Williams thought the 2006 U.S. Open, where 
Tiger missed his first major cut as a pro, was the first time he’d ever 
seen Woods not mentally prepared. Tiger talked openly about the 
grief and loss he felt when he practiced, since that activity was so 
closely wound together with his memories of his dad. 

The moments with the military added some joy to what he has 
repeatedly called the worst year of his life, and he chose to spend Dec. 
30, 2006—his 31st birthday—in San Diego skydiving with SEALs. 
This was his second skydiving trip; a month earlier, in the middle of 
a seven-tournament win streak, he’d gotten his free-fall USPA A-li- 
cense, now able to jump without a tandem. Across the country, in 
Florida, his reps put a news release on his website, revealing for the 
first time that Elin was pregnant. Tiger Woods was going to be a father. 

Elin came with him to San Diego on his birthday, and they rode 
south and east of the city, near a land preserve a few miles from Mex- 
ico, halfway between Chula Vista and Tecate. The road curved at 
banked angles, and up ahead a small airport came into view. Nichol’s 
Field is a collection of maybe two dozen buildings. To the east of the 
property, a cluster of metal huts sat behind red stop signs warning, 
RESTRICTED AREA. This was Tactical Air Operations, one of the places 
where the SEALs practice jumps. The main building felt like an inner 
sanctum: a SEAL flag on the wall and parachute riggings hung from 
the ceiling. They wore blue-and-white jumpsuits, Tiger and the three 
or four SEALs. He learned advanced air maneuvers. After each jump, 
the guys would tell Tiger what to do differently and he’d go off by 
himself for a bit to visualize the next jump and then go back up in the 
plane and dive into the air, doing everything they'd said. “The dude’s 
amazing,’ says Billy Helmers, a SEAL who jumped with him that day. 
“He can literally think himself through the skydives.” 

The SEALs put a birthday cake on a table in one of the Tac Air 
buildings. It had a skydiver decorated on it in icing and read “Happy 
Birthday, Tiger!” The team guys and their families gathered around 
and sang “Happy Birthday,’ and then Tiger leaned in and blew out 
his candles. Everyone took pictures, and in them Tiger is smiling, 
and it’s not the grin that people know from commercials and news 
conferences. He looks unwatched and calm. 


WHILE HE MADE friends with some of the SEALs, many of their fellow 
operators didn’t know why Tiger wanted to play soldier. It rubbed 
them the wrong way. Guys saw him doing the fun stuff, shooting guns 
and jumping out of airplanes, but never the brutal, awful parts of 
being a SEAL, soaking for hours in hypothermic waters, so covered 
in sand and grit that the skin simply grinds away. One year during 
hell week, a BUD/S candidate collapsed, his body temperature below 
90 degrees; the man, a former wrestler, would rather have frozen to 
death than quit. 

Was Tiger willing to do that? 

“Tiger Woods never got wet and sandy,’ says former SEAL and cur- 
rent Montana congressman Ryan Zinke, who ran the training facility 
during the years Tiger came around. The BUD/S instructors didn’t 
like the way Tiger talked about how he'd have been a SEAL ifhe didn’t 
choose golf. “I just reached out to the guys I know who jumped with 
him and interacted with him,” says a retired SEAL. “Not a single one 
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wants to have any involvement, or have their 
name mentioned in the press anywhere near 
his. His interactions with the guys were not 
always the most stellar, and most were very 
underwhelmed with him as a man.” 

Then there's the story of the lunch, which 
spread throughout the Naval Special Warfare 
community. Guys still tell it, almost a decade 
later. Tiger and a group of five or six wenttoa 
diner in La Posta. The waitress brought the 
check and the table went silent, according to 
two people there that day. Nobody said any- 
thing and neither did Tiger, and the other 
guys sort of looked at one another. 

Finally one of the SEALs said, “Separate 
checks, please.” 

The waitress walked away. 

“We are all baffled,” says one SEAL, a vet- 
eran of numerous combat deployments. “We 
are sitting there with Tiger f---ing Woods, 
who probably makes more than all of us com- 
bined in a day. He's shooting our ammo, tak- 
ing our time. He's a weird f---ing guy. That’s 
weird s---. Something’s wrong with you.” 


THEY’RE NOT WRONG, not exactly, but the 
SEALs are also viewing Tiger through their 
own pre-existing idea of how a superstar 
should act, so his behavior processes as ar- 
rogant and selfish. That reaction has col- 
ored Tiger’s relationships his entire life: 
People who meet him for 30 seconds love 
him, and people who spend several hours 
with him think he’s aloof and weird, while 
people who hang around long enough to 
know him end up both loving him and being 
oddly protective. His truest self is shy, awk- 
ward and basically well-intentioned, as un- 
suited for life in public as he is suited for 
hitting a ball. 

“Frankly, the real Tiger Woods isn’t that 
marketable,” a friend says. “There isn’t a lot 
of money to be made offa guy who just wants 
to be left alone to read a book. Or left alone 
to play fetch with his dog. Or left alone to play 
with his kids. Or left alone to lift weights. Or 
left alone to play a video game. Do you see a 
trend? Tiger was a natural introvert, and the 
financial interest for him to be extroverted 
really drove a wedge in his personality. Being 
a celebrity changed him and he struggled 
with that—and he struggled with the fact 
that he struggled with that.” 

Tiger uses well-rehearsed set pieces as 
standard icebreakers—things that get trotted 
out again and again. Famously, in front of a 


GQ reporter in 1997, he told a joke that end- 
ed on a punch line about a black guy taking 
offa condom. He told the same joke in 2006 
toa SEAL at a Navy shooting range and toa 
woman at Butter, a New York nightclub. Talk 
to enough people who’ve met him and it 
starts to seem like he’s doing an imperson- 
ation of what he thinks a superstar athlete is 
supposed to be. Once he bought a Porsche 
Carrera GT, similar to the one driven by many 
celebrities, but one of the first times he got 
behind the wheel, the powerful car got away 
from him, spinning offinto the grass near his 
house. He took it back to the dealership. 


TIGER BOUGHT A pair of combat boots. They 
were black, made by the tactical outfitter 
Blackhawk, popular with ex-special ops guys 
who become contractors and mercenaries. 
The boots were inevitable, in hindsight. You 
can’t insert something as intense as the SEAL 
culture into the mind of someone like Tiger 
Woods and not have him chase it down a 
deep, dark hole. He started doing the timed 
4-mile run in combat boots, required by ev- 
eryone who wants to graduate from BUD/S. 
A friend named Corey Carroll, who refused 
to comment and whose parents lived near 
Tiger, did the workouts with him. They'd 
leave from Carroll’s parents’ home, heading 
north, out onto the golf course. The rare 
sighting was almost too strange to process: 
Tiger Woods in combat boots, wearing Nike 
workout pants or long combat-style trousers, 
depending on the weather, pounding out 
84-minute miles, within striking distance of 
the time needed for BUD/S. 

Tiger knew the SEAL physical require- 
ments by heart, easily knocking out the 
pushups, pullups and situps. When he 
couldn't sleep, he'd end up at a nearby Gold's 
Gym at 3 a.m., grinding. One of his favorite 
workouts was the ladder, or PT pyramid, a 
popular Navy SEAL exercise: one pullup, 
two pushups, three situps, then two, four, 
six, up to 10, 20, 30 and back down again. 

Soon, the training at La Posta didn’t cut 
it. He found something more intense with 
Duane Dieter, a man allowed by the Navy to 
train SEALs in a specialized form of martial 
arts that he invented. Dieter is a divisive 
figure in the special operations world, work- 
ing out of his own training compound on the 
Maryland shore. His method is called Close 
Quarters Defense, or CQD, and some stu- 
dents look at him as an almost spiritual 


guide, like a modern samurai. Others think 
he’s overrated. For Dieter, few things were 
more important than ancient warrior prin- 
ciples like light and dark energy. 

Tiger got introduced by the Navy and 
learned CQD in Coronado. Hooked, he 
wanted to go further and ended up making 
trips to Dieter’s compound in Maryland. 
He'd fly in and either stay at the facility or at 
the nearby fancy resort, Inn at Perry Cabin 
by Belmond, according to a source who saw 
Tiger with Dieter. He’d park outside a near- 
by Target, sending someone else inside for 
cheap throwaway clothes that they could 
ruin with the Simunition. The practice 
rounds left huge bruises. He did all sorts of 
weapons training and fighting there, in- 
cluding this drill invented by Dieter: He 
would stand in a room, hands by his side, 
wearing a helmet with a protective face 
shield. A hood would be lowered over the 
helmet and loud white noise would play. It 
sounded like an approaching train, the 
speakers turning on and off at random in- 
tervals, lasting 30 seconds, or maybe just 


five. Then the hood would fly up and there 
would bea scenario. Maybe two people were 
talking. Or maybe one was a hostile and the 
other a hostage. If the people posed no 
threat, the correct response was to check 
corners and not draw your weapon. Then 
the hood would go back down, and there’d 
be more music, and when it came up, the 
scenario had changed. Sometimes a guy 
threw punches, to the body and head, and 
Tiger would need to free himself and draw 
his weapon. At first, the instructors went 
easy, not hitting him as hard as they'd hit a 
SEAL. Tiger put a stop to that and soon they 
jumped him as aggressively as everyone 
else. When the drill finally ended, the room 
smelled like gunpowder. 

An idea began to take hold, a dream, re- 
ally, one that could destroy the disconnect 
Tiger felt in his life, completely killing offthe 
character he played in public. Maybe he 
could just disappear into the shadow world 
of special operations. He mentioned his plans 
to people around him, one by one. He pulled 
over a car at a tournament once and told 


Steve Williams he wanted to join the Navy. He told Haney he thought 
it would be cool to go through training. Once, Carroll had to talk him 
down via text message, according to someone present for the exchange, 
because Tiger wanted to quit golf and join the Navy. There’s only one 
reason to run 4 miles in pants and combat boots. This wasn’t some 
proto-training to develop a new gear of mental toughness. “The goal 
was to make it through BUD/S,’ says a former friend who knew about 
the training. “It had nothing to do with golf” 

To many people inside Tiger’s circle, Jack Nicklaus’ record of 18 
majors wasn’t as important to Tiger as it was to the golfing media 
and fans. He never mentioned it. Multiple people who've spent sig- 
nificant amounts of time with him say that. When Tiger did talk 
about it, someone else usually brought it up and he merely respond- 
ed. The record instead became something to break so he could chase 
something that truly mattered. He loved the anonymity of wearing 
a uniform and being part of a team. “It was very, very serious,’ the 
friend says. “If he had had a hot two years and broken the record, he 
would have hung up his clubs and enlisted. No doubt.” 

Tiger talked about some of these military trips with his friends, 
including describing skydiving to Michael Jordan, who sawa pattern 
repeating from his own past. Years before, he’d lost his father, and in 
his grief, he sought solace doing something his dad loved, quitting 
the Bulls and riding minor league buses for the Birmingham Barons. 
“It could be his way of playing baseball,” Jordan would say years 
later. “Soothing his father’s interest.” 
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RACHEL UCHITEL, CORI RIST AND JAIMEE GRUBBS 
(FROM LEFT) ALL SHARED A UNIQUE PERSPECTIVE 
INTO TIGER’S LONELINESS AND GRIEF. 


Jordan looked sad as he said this, perhaps feeling the heaviness of 
it all or even the luck involved. He somehow got through his grief 
and reclaimed his greatness, while Tiger has tried and failed over 
and over again. 

“Ah, boy,’ Jordan sighed. 


THE POINT OF no return came on July 31, 2007, a date that means 
nothing to the millions of fans who follow Tiger Woods but was the 
last real shot he had to avoid the coming storm. From the outside, he 
was closing in, inevitably, on Nicklaus. But inside his world, a year 
after his dad died, things were falling apart. 

On June 18, Tiger became a father. In July, he flew a porn star to 
Washington, D.C., according to a tabloid, to meet him during his 
tournament, the AT&T National. He'd already met many of the mis- 
tresses who would come forward two years later. According to The 
Wall Street Journal, the summer of 2007 is when the National 
Enquirer contacted his camp to say it had caught him in an affair 
with a Perkins waitress. Negotiations allegedly began that would kill 
the tabloid story if Tiger agreed to sit for an interview and cover shoot 
with Men’s Fitness, owned by the same parent company as the 
Enquirer. He did. The magazine hit newsstands on June 29. 

On July 22, he finished tied for 12th at the Open Championship, 
and then came home. In the weeks afterward, he’d announce that 
he’d ruptured his left ACL while jogging in Isleworth. His news re- 
lease did not mention whether he’d been running in sneakers or 
combat boots. At the time, he chose to skip surgery and keep playing. 
Tiger’s account might be true, as might the scenario laid out in 
Haney’s book: that he tore the ACL in the Kill House with SEALs. 
Most likely, they're both right. The knee suffered repeated stresses 
and injuries, from military drills and elite-level sports training and 
high-weight, low-rep lifting. A man who saw him doing CQD train- 
ing says, “It’s kind of funny, when you have an injury it almost seems 
like a magnet for trauma. He almost never had something hit his 
right knee. It was always his left knee that got kicked, or hit, or shot, 
or landed on. Always the left knee.” 

Whatever happened, he didn’t take a break. Two days before the 
tournament in Akron, he was in Ohio. That night, July 31, his agent, 
Mark Steinberg, had people over to his home near Cleveland, includ- 
ing Tiger. According to both Haney’s and Williams’ books, Steinberg 
said the time had come for an intervention over Tiger’s military ad- 
ventures. While Steinberg has a reputation as a bully in the golf 
world, he cares a great deal about his client and friend. This all must 
have seemed insane to someone who just wanted to manage a great 
athlete: secret trips to military facilities, running around a golf 
course in combat boots, shooting guns, taking punches. 

That night after dinner, Steinberg took Tiger into his downstairs 
office, a room in his finished basement. What they talked about re- 
mains private. But this was the moment when Tiger could have con- 
nected the dots and seen how out of control things had become. 
Everyone felt good about the talk. Afterward, Haney wrote, Tiger 
was different and the military trips became less of a distraction. 

That’s what they thought. 

Consider Tiger Woods once more, tabloids snapping grainy long- 
distance photos, his marriage suddenly in danger and with it the nor- 
malcy he lacked everywhere else, his body taking a terrible beating 
from SEAL training and aggressive weightlifting, a year after losing 


his father, adrift and yet sti// dominating all 
the other golfers in the world. They never 
were his greatest opponent, which was and 
always will be a combination of himself and 
all those expectations he never could control. 
Tiger won Akron, then won his 13th career 
major the following week at the PGA Cham- 
pionship in Tulsa, and then, 15 hours after 
getting home from the tournament, he 
packed up and flew off again to do CQD 
training with Dieter. Steinberg’s warning was 
just 13 days old. 


EVERYTHING ELSE MIGHT as well have been 
chiseled in stone on the day he was born. 
The two knee surgeries in Park City, Utah, a 
year later. The three back surgeries. The 
Thanksgiving night he took an Ambien and 
forgot to erase his text messages, and how 
that enormous storm started small, with 
Elin calling numbers in his phone, con- 
fronting the people on the other end, in- 
cluding Uchitel’s friend Tim Bitici, who was 
in Vermont with his family when his phone 
rang. The horrors big and small that fol- 
lowed. The butcher paper taped up over the 
windows to block the paparazzi. The sheet 
his crew hung over the name of his yacht. 
The internet comments he read while driv- 
ing to Augusta National before the 2010 
Masters, obsessed over what people 
thought. The questions from his kids about 
why Mommy and Daddy don’t live together, 
and the things he won't be able to protect 
them from when their classmates discover 
the internet. The tournament where he shot 
a 42 on the front nine and withdrew, blam- 
ing knee and Achilles injuries. 


TIGER 
GLUBSA 


That day, Steve Williams saw a friend in 
the parking lot. 

“What happened?” his friend asked, in- 
credulous. 

“I think he’s got the yips, mate,” Williams 
replied. 

In the 1,303 days between his father’s 
death and the fire hydrant, Tiger set in mo- 
tion all those things, and when he can fi- 
nally go back and make a full accounting of 
his life, he'll realize that winning the 2008 
U.S. Open a year before the scandal, with a 
broken leg and torn ACL, was the closest he 
ever got to BUD/S. He could barely walk 
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HEN RIGKLAUS’ RECORD, 
"WOULD HAVE HUNG UP HIS 
ND ENLISTED. NO DOUBT.” 


A FRIEND OF TIGER’S 


and he still beat everyone in the world. He 
won and has never been the same. The lone- 
liness and pain tore apart his family, and the 
injuries destroyed his chance to beat Nick- 
laus and to leave fame behind and join the 
Navy. He lost his dad, and then his focus, 
and then his way, and everything else came 
falling down too. 

But first, he got one final major. 

“Tm winning this tournament,’ he told his 
team. 

“Is it really worth it, Tiger?” Steve Wil- 
liams asked. 

“F--- you,” Tiger said. 


HE’S BEEN STUCK ever since, in limbo, somewhere between a profes- 
sional golfer and a retired celebrity. Right now, in early December, 
he hangs out on the edge of a putting green in the Bahamas, unable 
to play but still handling his duties as host. That means posing with 
a motorcycle and the CEO of the company that made it. While the 
camera crews get ready, Tiger walks onto the green. Zach Johnson 
and Justin Rose, both friends, knock around some balls and shoot 
the breeze. The guys talk about putters, about finishes and how that 
impacts the roll. Tiger knows the questions to ask, having developed 
a deep reservoir of knowledge that serves no purpose to someone 
whose body won’t cooperate. 

As he starts to pose with the motorcycle, Tiger glances back 
at his friends. 


On his wrist, he wears a thin red string, a 
Buddhist reminder to show compassion 
and to mind the tongue. Like many things, 
Tiger keeps his faith to himself—though he 
has said he was raised a Buddhist—so it’s 
hard to know how much he practices or if 


he ever goes to temple. It’s interesting to 
consider. Buddhists don’t believe in heaven 
or hell, or at least not in the same way as 
Christians. According to Essential Bud- 
dhism, by Diane Morgan, either place can 
exist on earth, and there are 11 ways for be- 
lievers to feel pain: lust, hatred, illusion, 
sickness, decay, death, worry, lamentation, 
physical and mental anguish, melancholy 
and grief. Since losing his father, Woods has 
burned with every single one of these, and 
in the years since he rammed his car into a 
fire hydrant, he’s suffered nearly all of them 
all the time. He says he'll be back, and ifhe 
is lying to himself, maybe he can be for- 
given that delusion, because according to 
the basic tenets of his religion, he has liter- 
ally been living through hell. 

While the media take photographs of the 
motorcycle, someone asks him about a golf 
course in California where Tiger played a 
tournament many years ago. 

“First trophy,’ Tiger says. 

“How old were you?” 

“Four.” 


HE TALKS A lot about the past now, which is 
new for someone who moved so fast through 
his first 40 years that he left people and 
places behind once they'd served their pur- 
pose in his life. Earl often spoke with friends 
about the strangeness and suddenness of 
Tiger’s exit from their lives, and how when 
Tiger left Teakwood Street for college, he 
abandoned his computer and Nintendo, his 
toys and posters on the wall, and even stray 
cash. This amazed Earl and made him 
strangely proud and also melancholy. Tiger 
had become something like a butterfly; Earl 
believed that his son had flown away unen- 
cumbered. When his tax lawyers advised 
Tiger to leave California after turning pro 
and set up his life near Orlando, he just van- 
ished, not even stopping by the old Navy 
course to say goodbye. “He didn’t tell me he 
was moving to Florida,” says the pro, Joe 
Grohman, “and it broke my heart. I thought 
I was really close to the family. I didn’t get 
to tell him goodbye. It was just over.” 

Tiger has cut off coaches and caddies and 
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For reasons that perhaps only Tiger, his 
mother and his ex-wife can explain, the 


Woods family opted to bury Earl in an 
unmarked grave in Manhattan, Kansas. 


friends, rarely with a confrontation, just vanishing from their lives. 
It’s not out of spite really; he’s focused on where he’s supposed to be 
going. The Western High class of 1994 held its 20-year reunion and 
made sure Tiger got an invitation in the mail, but he didn’t show. 
Grohman understands. “He’s still trying to be Tiger Woods,” he says. 
“There's a time and place for things. There will be a day when he 
wants to come back to where it all began.” 

Even 10 years later, the loss of his father still exerts force and pull 
on his inner life. The anniversary of Earl’s death is a time when he 
can’t sleep, staying up all night with his memories. The wounds seem 
fresh. Tiger spent just 77 minutes on the ground in Kansas saying 
goodbye to Earl, before hurtling back into a destiny previously in 
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progress. It’s nearly certain he hasn’t been 
back since. The sexton who runs the place 
says he’s never seen Woods visit, and staff at 
the small airport nearby say they haven't 
seen him either. A book by a People maga- 
zine writer said Tiger visited once in 2007, 
around Mark Steinberg’s military interven- 
tion, but that report could not be confirmed. 
Maybe he sneaked in and out, but if not, one 
day perhaps he'll walk across the field to the 
place where they left Earl’s ashes, between 
Maude and Miles, in the shade ofa bush and 


near a big red rock. He'll have to find the 
spot from memory because there is no head- 
stone, even a decade after the funeral. May- 
be he wants it private, or is simply unable to 
take such a final step, but whatever the rea- 
son, Liger Woods never had one placed. 

He buried his father in an unmarked 
grave. 


THE REAL WORK of his life—how to deal with 
having been Tiger Woods—will begin only 
once he accepts that his golfing career is fin- 
ished. All driven people experience a reck- 
oning at the end of their life’s work, but 
when that work feels incomplete, or some- 
how tainted, the regrets can fester with 
time. This reckoning is coming for Tiger, 
which worries his friend Michael Jordan, 
who knows more about the next 10 years of 
Tiger’s life than nearly anyone alive. It’s jar- 
ring to be dominant and then have it sud- 
denly end. “I don’t knowifhe’s happy about 
that or sad about that,’ Jordan says. “I think 
he’s tired. I think he really wishes he could 
retire, but he doesn’t know how to do it yet, 
and I don’t think he wants to leave it where 
it is right now. If he could win a major and 
walk away, he would, I think.” 

A few months ago, sitting in his office in 
Charlotte, Jordan picked up his phone and 
dialed Tiger’s number. It rang a few times 
and went to voicemail: I’m sorry, but the 
person you called has a voicemail box that 
has not been set up yet. He tried twice more, 
the phone rang five or six times, and then 
he smiled. 

“Playing video games,” he said. 

They texted in November, the day after a 
big group went out to dinner at Tiger's res- 
taurant. Tiger got drunk and they all 
laughed and told stories, and Michael 
thought Tiger seemed relaxed, which made 
him hopeful. Tiger talked about his injuries 
a lot but not much about the future. “The 
thing is,” Jordan says, “I love him so much 
that I can’t tell him ‘You're not gonna be 
great again.” 

The day after that, Tiger wrote him and 
both men sounded like the stay-at-home 
dads they've become. 

TW: Thank you and your beautiful wife 
for coming. Need to do that more often. 
Thank the good lord for ice packs. I’m in 
heaven now. Bring babies next time. 

MJ: Haha. Any time my brother. Get some 
rest. We'll bring the kids neat time. 
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TW: I'min. After school next week one day 
when the kids don't have soccer practice. 

Jordan talks carefully, with no bravado or 
swagger, trying to say something important 
and true and empathetic—maybe hoping 
his friend will read it?—without crowding 
Tiger or saying too much. Jordan struggled 
and flailed in the years after he quit basket- 
ball, feeling like he’d hard-wired himself 
with all of these urges that now worked 
against any hope of future happiness. For 
years, he just tried to pretend like he wasn’t 
lost. Time stretched out in front of him end- 
lessly, and this same emptiness awaits Tiger. 

“What does he do every day?” Jordan asks. 

He's quiet and serious. 

“I don’t know, he says, answering his own 
question. “I haven't the slightest idea. I do 
not know.” 

He worries that Tiger is so haunted by his 
public shaming that he obsesses over it, per- 
haps sitting up in the middle of the night 
reading all the things people write and say 
about him. 

“Rabbit Ears,” Michael calls him some- 
times. 

He hears everything. For Tiger, this dwell- 
ing on old mistakes is a path to madness. 
Nothing can take him back to 2006 and give 
him a second chance. “That bothers him 
more than anything,” Jordan says. “It looms. 
It’s in his mind. It’s a ship he can’t right and 
he’s never going to. What can you do? The 
thing is about T-Dub, he cannot erase. That’s 
what he really wants. He wants to erase the 
things that happened.” 

Slowly, year by year, Tiger’s name will not 
be spoken in the same way and with the 
same frequency. Without a new passion, 
Tiger just might sit down there in his enor- 
mous, empty mansion and slowly go insane. 
Jordan’s post-retirement salvation came 
because he and his longtime girlfriend, 
Yvette Prieto, got married. Now they have 
twins, and he’s created a life for himself, 
something to occupy his time and his 
thoughts. They are happy together, and 
more than once Jordan has told Tiger he 
needs to allow someone new into his circle, 
to build a new life with a new person and, 
along the way, find some new perspective 
about the journey that brought him here. 

“He has ...” Jordan says, and he pauses, 
searching for the right word, “... no compan- 
ion. He has to find that happiness within his 
life, that’s the thing that worries me. I don’t 


know if he can find that type of happiness. 
He’s gonna have to trust somebody.” 


TIGER IS NOT totally alone, kept company by 
memories of the life he once knew and those 
moments when he is happiest: the time he 
spends with his daughter, Sam, 8, and his 
son, Charlie, 7. The best of Ear] lives in the 
actions of his son; in fatherhood, Tiger has 
equaled and even surpassed his own dad. 
He is utterly devoted to his children. Every 
single person interviewed for this story says 
so. Sam and Charlie never met their grand- 
father and they don’t remember Tiger as a 
dominant golfer, but they will grow up 
knowing that their father cares more about 
them than anything he does on the course. 

In the Bahamas, USA Today golf writer 
Steve DiMeglio saw them riding in a golf 
cart with Tiger and asked if they'd rather be 
their dad or soccer star Leo Messi. 

“Messi!” Sam said without missing a beat. 

“He's playing,” Charlie explained. 

Tiger laughed and dramatically dropped 
his head. 

Then he joked, “Well, he’s right.” 

He and Elin have a better relationship 
now, and Tiger wishes he’d have worked to 
create this bond while they were still togeth- 
er. His friends talk of how much he regrets 
losing his marriage, especially in those mo- 
ments when he and Elin are with the kids and 
he glimpses little flashes of the life he threw 
away. Now he shares custody, and when the 
children go back to their mom’s place and his 
big house falls quiet, he’s surrounded by 
people who work for him and trophies he 
won as a younger, more powerful man. 

There's a clear view out the windows past 
the two swimming pools and hot tub, to- 
ward the four greens he had built, a practice 
facility for a game he’s almost finished play- 
ing. He’s got endless stretches of time now 
to stare and think. His old house near Or- 
lando, the last place they all lived, stood in 
a cluster of trees across from the Isleworth 
driving range. He loved sunsets there, all of 
them together, his golf having finally cre- 
ated the family he craved as a boy. Elin and 
Charlie would sit in a cart and watch. Yogi, 
alabradoodle, would roll in the grass, sniff- 
ing around. Sam would hand him golf balls, 
and he’d hit punch shots for his border col- 
lie, Taz, to chase. 

The sun would set and they'd all walk to- 
gether in the shadows toward home. @ 


“T scored three goals in 
a World Cup final and 
my whole life was just 
turned upside down.” 


CARLI LLOYD, 
USWNT MIDFIELDER 


“T think fame is a 
good thing. I think 
you have to take it 

and enjoy it, accept it 
and appreciate it.” 


KYLE LOWRY, 
RAPTORS POINT GUARD 


“T grew up in a small 
town. The whole 
city was about the 
Canadiens. Now you 
go back and see Flyers 
things all over the city, 
and everybody is 
cheering for the 
Flyers. It’s pretty cool.” 


CLAUDE GIROUX, 
FLYERS FORWARD 


THE FAME 
INDEX 


Who’s the most famous athlete of all? 
Brilliant question. So we asked Ben Alamar, 
ESPN’s director of sports analytics, to figure 
it out. Using a formula that combines athlete 
paychecks—salary and endorsements—with 
social media fan base and Google search 
popularity, he ranked the world’s 50 most 
famous athletes, arriving at results that will 
disappoint jingoists. (Soccer and basketball 
players? Huge! Football and baseball 
players? What are those again?) Behold the 
leaders of the sports fame game. 


Sport Country Salary* Endorsement Google Trend** 
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ADDITIONAL REPORTING BY KATIE BARNES, SACHIN DAVE CHANDAN, GUS ELVIN, CHARLOTTE GIBSON, BRIAN GOOD, BRENDAN GUINNANE AND DARREN ROVELL 


*Salary and endorsement data for respective 2015 or 2015-16 seasons. 


**Google Trend scores (scale of 0-100) measure the relative popularity of players based on how often they are searched. 


Name Sport Country 
11 | Soccer WAL 
12 | Golf USA 
Fa Cricket IND 
14 | Track and Field JAM 
15 | Tennis SRB 
16 | Soccer ENG 
Tennis RUS 
18 | Soccer GER 
19 | Golf IR 
20 | Soccer SWE 
21 | MMA USA 
22 Soccer URU 
23 | Tennis USA 
24 | Soccer ARG 
25 | Boxing USA 
26 | Soccer COL 
Soccer ESP 
28 | Basketball USA 
23 | Basketball USA 
30 | Tennis sco 
From left: Nadal, Durant, Ronaldo, Williams and Rousey a SEER 
31 | Football USA 
Ea Basketball USA 
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has a golden foot: In 2013, a Japanese jeweler created a gold replica of Messi’s left foot, valued at $5.25 million. 38 | Basketball USA 
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reported $3,000 on a pair of diamond earrings in a gift exchange on the Brazilian TV show Fantastico. rag : : — 
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t’s never surprising to see athletes like Durant show up at marquee events like the Super Bowl. But at Super Bowl 50, the OKC a2, 
forward wasn’t living it up in a luxury suite—he was on the sideline as a photographer for The Players’ Tribune. 43 | Football USA 
n 2013, Tiger got paid $3 million to show up at the Turkish Open and hit a few balls between continents. As part of the deal, Woods jag Basketball USA 
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Orange County to Staples Center in his personal helicopter. Because fame does not belong on the 405. EW Football USA 
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ILLUSTRATION BY MIKE MCQUADE 


Two decades ago, Kobe Bryant visited Michael Jackson's Neverland Ranch—the beginning 
of an unlikely mentorship that redirected the Lakers guard's quest for greatness. 


BY JACKIE MACMULLAN 


A TRUEHOOP COLLABORATION 05.09.2016 ESPN 55 


KOBE BRYANT HAD 
MADE UP HIS MIND: 


His quest for basketball greatness would 
be a solitary journey. 

It was easier that way. He approached the 
game with such ferocity that it alarmed his 
friends, his teammates, even his family. It 
prompted others to shrink away, as if his 
obsession were a disease that might be con- 
tagious. He contracted it as a boy in Philadel- 
phia, where he exhausted himself to keep up 
with older sisters Sharia and Shaya; it spread 
in Italy, where his father played profession- 
ally and an 8-year-old Kobe immersed him- 
self in the game. By the time Bryant was a 
senior at Lower Merion High School outside 
Philadelphia, it had consumed him. He 
wasn't content with just beating his oppo- 
nent. He needed to break him. 

He inflicted one humiliation after the 
next, dunking when a layup would do, scor- 
ing with such force against overmatched 
peers that he reduced them to tears. Sub- 
jected to admonishments and withering 
stares, Kobe concluded: I’m alone in this. 

In 1996, his rookie year with the Lakers, 
his teammates scoffed at the aloof teenager 
who treated every possession like Armaged- 
don. When they said he was too serious about 
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basketball, Kobe wondered how that was 
even possible. When they dubbed him Show- 
boat, he sought out his general manager, 
Jerry West, who urged Kobe to resist style 
over substance. Showboat, West told him, 
was a moniker for guys who didn’t play the 
right way: “Stop trying to do too much.” West 
says what he did not do was condemn Kobe 
for being detached from his teammates. He 
couldn't. “Talk about an isolated teammate,” 
West recalls, “I was much the same way.” 

Flash forward to the summer after his 
rookie season, and Bryant is lifting weights 
at Gold’s Gym in Venice, California, desper- 
ate to chisel his adolescent frame into a 
man-sized body. He’s balancing a barbell on 
his shoulders when his Nextel cellphone 
rings midsquat. He almost lets it go to voice- 
mail, but curiosity wins out. 

“Hi, it’s Michael,” the voice says. 

“Michael who?” 

“Michael Jackson.” 

Bryant is incredulous. Kobe has never 
spoken to Michael Jackson before. It doesn’t 
sound like the King of Pop; the voice is low- 
er, subdued, devoid of the childlike whisper 
Jackson uses onstage. “He's calling me out 
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of the f---ing blue,” Bryant remembers now. 
“T don’t think it’s a real phone call.” 

It is. It turns out Jackson has been study- 
ing the young Bryant from afar, and he has 
called to offer advice, one idiosyncratic phe- 
nom to another. 

“Keep doing what you're doing,’ Jackson 
implores him. “Don’t come back to the pack 
and be normal for the sake of blending in 
with others. Don’t dumb it down.” 

The conversation lasts no more than 15 
minutes, but the two men click. Jackson 
clearly knows the NBA, rattling off a string 
of Lakers factoids. Kobe, a fan of Michael’s 
music, has questions of his own. They come 
tumbling out: Who were your early influ- 
ences? How did you make Thriller? What 
prompted you to buy the Beatles’ catalog? 
When Jackson invites Bryant to join him at 
Neverland Ranch so the two can trade notes 
on how they approach their crafts, the 
18-year-old Bryant jumps at the chance. 

The Neverland Ranch, outside Los Olivos, 
California, is a two-and-a-half-hour drive 
from Bryant’s home in Pacific Palisades 
through rolling hills and canyons. Bryant 
misjudges the distance, arriving nearly out 
of fuel. Not to worry, Jackson says, you can 
fill up at my private gas station. A 2,700-acre 
cornucopia of childlike delights, Neverland 
also boasts an amusement park with a Ferris 
wheel, a roller coaster, a petting zoo housing 
a llama, orangutans, an elephant and gi- 
raffes, and a steam engine named after 
Michael Jackson’s mother, Katherine. 

Inside the French Normandy residence, 
the two men share a meal of marinated 
chicken and organic vegetables. “He told 
me, “This is what you love. This is your ob- 
session,” Bryant recalls. “He said, ‘I know 
what it’s like to be different. Embrace it.” 

After dinner, Jackson presents Bryant 
with a gift, a copy of Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull, a novella about an outcast bird who's 
unwilling to conform. Then they drive halfa 
mile to Jackson’s private 5,500-square-foot 
theater, adorned with billboards for old films, 
a flowing fountain and a concession stand 
stocked with boxed treats and cotton candy. 
The theater has a state-of-the-art sound sys- 
tem, plush velvet seats and trapdoors for 
magic shows. Bryant has never heard of 
Grace Kelly, Fred Astaire or Ginger Rogers, 
but during a private film showing of their 
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work, Michael explains how they were the 
inspiration for Jackson's 1988 “Smooth Crim- 
inal” music video and describes the lineage of 


his music, breaking down songs note by note, 
taking Bryant through the process of record- 
ing “Billie Jean.” Jackson tells Kobe that he is 
transfixed by the success of the Beatles, that 
he initiated friendships with Paul McCartney 
and Yoko Onojust to learn more. Your curios- 
ity is your greatest gift, Jackson says. Use it to 
expand your scope. Ordinary people wont 
understand your insatiable thirst for excel- 
lence. They won't bother to keep striving be- 
cause it’s too onerous, too difficult. 

“You've got to study all the greats,” Jack- 
son tells Kobe. “You’ve got to learn what 
made them successful and what made them 
unsuccessful.” 

As Bryant drives home through Santa 
Barbara County—a full tank of Neverland 
gas in his car—his front seat is cluttered 
with copies of classic movies Jackson has 
given him: An American in Paris, Singin’in 
the Rain, Farewell My Concubine. It’s Ko- 
be’s homework, along with an additional 
reading assignment: Napoleon Hill’s Suc- 
cess Through a Positive Mental Attitude. 
Kobe arrives back in Pacific Palisades well 
after midnight and stays up much of the 
night devouring Jackson’s offerings. What 
Jackson has provided Bryant—in the form 
of old movies, pop psychology and dated 
self-help books—is an invitation to be like 
him. An invitation that would shape one of 
the greatest, and most controversial, careers 
in NBA history. 


FOR ALL HIS genius, Kobe Bryant is a thief. 
He's the first person to say as much. He pil- 
fered Oscar Robertson’s pump fake, swiped 
Jerry West's quick release, copied Elgin 
Baylor’s footwork. But the one big heist he 
couldn't quite pull off in his early years was 
Michael Jordan’s patented fadeaway. 

It is Dec. 17, 1997, Bryant’s second NBA 
season, and the Lakers have just lost 104-83 
in their lone trip to Chicago, Kobe bounding 
offthe bench to score 33 points in 29 minutes, 
matching the output of the entire Lakers 
starting lineup. After the game, Jordan, afew 
months shy of 35, approaches Bryant: “Ifyou 
ever need anything, give mea call.’ With Jack- 
son’s advice still fresh in his mind, the 19- 
year- old Bryant pounces, peppering Jordan 
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right then and there about his fallaway. How 
do you determine your release point? Is mis- 
direction critical to creating space? 

“I think Michael recognized some of him 
in me,’ Bryant says. “He understood we were 
ascary type.” 

Bryant had in fact met Jordan before, 
when Kobe was a high school senior and at- 
tended a Bulls-Sixers game at the Spectrum 
in March 1996. After the game, as Bryant and 
Julius Erving (who played with Kobe's father, 
Joe “Jellybean” Bryant, on the Sixers) chatted 
in the corridor, Jordan joined the conversa- 
tion. Bryant told them both he would be 
turning pro that June, and as he left, Dr. J 
and Jordan exchanged knowing glances. The 
kid had an intensity they recognized all too 
well. Bryant, for his part, left the conversa- 
tion convinced that he had discovered kin- 
dred spirits. “I was a little psychopath,” Kobe 
says. “I was as obsessed as they were.” 

When the start of the 1998-99 season is 
delayed by a labor dispute, it allows time for 
Kobe to reach out to Jordan again, this time 
through aseries of pointed questions on con- 
taining bigger players in the post—the likes 
of Latrell Sprewell, Mitch Richmond, Jimmy 
Jackson and Bryon Russell, all stronger and 
more physical than Kobe is. Jordan tutors 
Kobe: how to hold players off, how to push 
them to their weak side, how to fool them 
into thinking they have a clear lane, how to 
back off so the bigger player can’t feel where 
the defense is. “They were fundamental 
things,” Bryant says, “obviously things he had 
learned at Carolina under the great tutelage 
of Dean Smith. I never had that. Speaking to 
MJ was like getting my own college educa- 
tion at the highest level” 

For decades, this conversation would 
continue on topics ranging from the weight 
of expectation to the protection of privacy— 
one famously monomaniacal champion 
advising the very man who so clearly want- 
ed to be him. Or better him. “He has that 
tunnel vision where you only think about 
winning, not other people’s perception of 
you,’ Jordan says. “You might not like Kobe, 
but you know what? He couldn't care less.” 

A few years later, in the summer of 2000, 
after Bryant has won his first title and an- 
ticipates an extended run with teammate 
and occasional foil Shaquille O’Neal, Kobe 
feasts on Bill Russell’s book Second Wind, 


FAME 


marking pages that touch upon race, team- 
work and coaching philosophies. He men- 
tions the book to Michael Jackson, whom 


“Michael he still speaks with at least once a month, 
Jackson was and the pop icon urges him to reach out to 
probably the the Hall of Fame center, winner of 11 cham- 


biggest mentor 
I've ever had. 


pionships in 13 seasons with the Celtics. 
“People say ‘Bill Russell can’t score,” Rus- 


That phone sell tells Kobe by phone that August. “Well, I 
callin Gold’s could score plenty, but we had other guys 
Gym literally who were better at it, so I let them do it. 

changed Sometimes you have to step back to allow 
my life.” others to step forward.” Then Russell drops 
KOBE BRYANT agem about Wilt Chamberlain, his rival and 


longtime friend. There were times, Russell 
says, when he’d let Wilt score. “Bill didn’t 
want to activate Wilt,” Kobe says. “He felt if 
he defended Wilt too well, then Wilt would 
take that as a challenge. And if he did, Wilt 
was going to demolish Bill because he was so 
physically big and strong. So Bill felt if he 
could appease Wilt, let him score once in a 
while, then Bill could keep him at bay.” 

Bryant tucks it into his memory bank. 
“Tm thinking, ‘That’s Art of War s---. ’m go- 
ing to try that.” 

Bryant refuses to name players he used the 
strategy against. But former teammates and 
coaches have no such compunction, naming 
Tracy McGrady and, later, a young LeBron 
James as players Kobe rope-a-doped. When 
asked to corroborate the names, Kobe 
laughs: “I will neither confirm or deny.” 


ew ty. 


“It’s the fact that people want to know 
every single detail about your life and 
they want to have their own two cents 
onit. They want to make assumptions 
and come up with all Kinds of crazy 
stories, lies, that, in turn, can create a 
lot of controversy in your life.” 


ODELL BECKHAM JR., GIANTS RECEIVER 
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KOBE’S LIFE CYCLE OF FAME 


Using Q Score, a measure of an athlete’s familiarity and likability based on public surveys, we track the highs and lows of Bryant’s NBA career. 


1996 Kobe is drafted straight out of high 2000 Kobe and Shaq win their first 


school amid critics bemoaning the spate championship. The duo seem destined for 
of teens skipping college ball. He enters the greatness. The year is notable for being 
NBA with a negative Q Score (35 percent}, the only one in which Bryant's positive 
almost double that of the average athlete. Q Score (20) matches his negative. 
@ Total familiarity © Positive Q Score 
100% 

50% 

0% 


1996 1997 1998 1999 


@ Negative Q Score 


2004 After his 2003 arrest on sexual 2011 Three straight Finals, two titles 
assault charges, Bryant's negative ratings without Shag and a 2008 MVP award 
soar. Charges are later dropped, and the succeed in winning over ... some. 

civil case is settled out of court. But Kobe's In six years, Kobe's negative perception 
positives will never again top 16. 


has improved from a high of 59 to 39. 


2007 2008 2009 2010 2011 


2016 On his farewell tour throughout the 
season, Kobe basks in a surprising 
degree of adulation—especially in light 

of a negative perception (28) that remains 
almost twice that of his positive (15). 


76% 


2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 
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FROM 2000 TO 2002, the Lakers win three 
straight titles, and Bryant is on top of the 
basketball world—and 23 years old. In 
2001, Jackson releases his 10th studio 
album, Invincible, which sells 10 million 
copies. It was, unbeknownst to both of 
them, the beginning of their mutual end. 

The Lakers advance to the Western Con- 
ference semis in 2003 but lose to the Spurs 
in six games. Roughly a month later, Bryant 
clandestinely books atrip to Eagle, Colorado, 
to have arthroscopic surgery on his right 
knee at the Steadman Clinic and is later 
charged with sexually assaulting a 19-year- 
old hotel worker, who claims the Lakers su- 
perstar had raped her while he was there. 

Five months later, Jackson is charged with 
seven counts of sexual abuse, the result of 
allegations made by a young boy who had 
spent time at Neverland Ranch with Jackson. 
Itis, in fact, the second time Jackson has been 
accused of illicit acts with underage boys; the 
first, 10 years prior, never went to trial. 

It might seem plausible that these parallel 
events could draw Jackson and Bryant clos- 
er, two disgraced icons united by scandal. 
But the opposite occurs. Both men brace 
themselves for the legal troubles and PR 
nightmares to follow. The charges against 
both are horrific. It isn’t just a matter of sul- 
lied reputations; if convicted, both face 
lengthy prison sentences. Bryant and Jack- 
son seemingly reach the same unspoken con- 
clusion: Their continued friendship could 
only fuel the ongoing firestorm. “It was crazy,” 
Bryant says. “We kinda lost touch ... because 
we both had issues.” 

On July 4, 2003, Bryant is formally 
charged with sexual assault and released on 
$25,000 bond. Endorsements for Bryant 
and Jackson evaporate. Though charges 
against Bryant are later dropped—he settles 
a civil suit for an undisclosed sum that re- 
quires him to apologize but make no admis- 
sion of guilt to the victim—and Jackson is 
found not guilty of all charges on June 13, 
2005, their images are shattered. 

The allegations crush Jackson, the public 
backlash a devastating blow from which he 
never recovers. Bryant, though, goes the 
other way, anointing himself with a new 
nickname, Black Mamba, a poisonous snake. 
Jordan today remains steadfast in his sup- 
port of Bryant: “One of the reasons I admire 
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Kobe the most is how he took that negative 
and turned it into a positive,” Jordan says. 
“He changed his life. He continued to dedi- 
cate himself to the game and made sure that 
one incident would not define him.” But Jor- 
dan hardly represents the conventional pub- 
lic sentiment. Hatred is hurled at Bryant in 
every NBA arena. And the Black Mamba, in 
turn, revels in it. A concerned West reaches 
out, imploring Bryant to tap into his humil- 
ity—if such a thing even exists. “Find it,” West 
urges him. “It will save you.” 


WHEN KOBE BRYANT was in eighth grade, he 
wrote a book report on Lew Alcindor, who 
would later become Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. 
For Bryant's first nine years in LA, Abdul- 
Jabbar was an apparition, disconnected 
from the franchise he helped lead to glory. 

That all changes when the Lakers hire 
Abdul-Jabbar in 2005 to work with big man 
Andrew Bynum. Suddenly, Kareem is 
around every day, and Kobe approaches the 
Lakers legend armed with his usual array of 
questions, a veritable Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull: How did you bridge the generations 
between playing with Oscar Robertson and 
Magic Johnson? What did your Bucks team 
do to sustain its 20-game winning streak 
during the 1970-71 championship season? 

Bryant is mesmerized by Kareem’s phi- 
losophies on how the mind connects to the 
body and his stories of sparring with martial 
arts legend Bruce Lee. “Kareem told me, ‘I 
could never find him,” Kobe says. “He’d go 
to hit Bruce here, and he’d be over there. So 
Kareem would lunge there and Bruce would 
be over here again. He just couldn't get his 
hands on him. It was a great exercise for 
spacing, agility and vision.” 

Bryant comes to crave his talks with Abdul- 
Jabbar, whose reputation for being unap- 
proachable is hardly a thing to stop Bryant. 
“So Kareem is aloof,’ Bryant says. “And Mi- 
chael is supposed to be an a--hole because he 
made Steve Kerr cry. Doesn't matter to me. I 
made people cry too.” 

Indeed he did. Perhaps you've heard the 
legendary tale of how Kobe once elbowed 
teammate Sasha Vujacic in the face during 
a 2004-05 practice, causing Vujacic to 
burst into tears? What you do not know is 
that after the incident, Kobe calls Jordan, 
seeking his counsel. Even Kobe wonders: 


“| was 18.1 was very 
comfortable inmy 
little bubble, and 
| was an extremely 


shy child. To over- 
night be thrown 
into the spotlight 
was hard.” 


Has he gone too far? 

“Sometimes you have to be an a--hole,” 
Jordan says today when asked about that 
conversation. “Sometimes your teammates 
are going to hate you, but all the guys I went 
after—Luc Longley, Steve Kerr, Jud 
Buechler—they won multiple champion- 
ships, so I’m pretty sure they understand.” 


AS BRYANT’S CAREER unfolds, he contin- 
ues to seek insight from his own personal 
Mount Rushmore of NBA legends. 

First comes Magic Johnson, part owner of 
the Lakers and aman whose cellphone mail- 
box proves perpetually full. For whatever 
reason, Kobe says, “I had trouble getting to 
him.’ Butin the winter of 2009, with the Lak- 
ers coming off a Finals loss to the Celtics the 
previous season, Bryant arrives three hours 
early at the practice facility and discovers 
Magic sitting in the breakfast room. The two 
sit together, alone, for two hours, Kobe chas- 
tising Magic for being critical of him in the 
media, Magic challenging Kobe to use his 
influence in the community. 

“It was a breakthrough moment for us,” 
Magic says. “At the time, Kobe was saying, 
‘I’m going to do my job, then I’m out. I told 
him, ‘No, you have to be more than that. I 
said, ‘What do you want your legacy to look 
like? It can’tjust be about winning champi- 
onships and killing everybody.” 

Kobe counters. “My personality is more 
in line with Michael’s than yours.” 

“That's fine,’ Magic says. “Nobody’s saying 
you have to go around smiling, hugging 
people. That’s me, not you. 
Stay you, but effect change by 
being you.” 

In June, Bryant is still bask- 
ing in the glow of his fourth 
championship, a victory over 
Dwight Howard and the Mag- 
ic, when his cellphone jingles. 
It’s a call from Michael Jack- 
son's mother, Katherine, who 
tells Bryant how happy her 
son was that Bryant had 
“proven everyone wrong.” Al- 
though Bryant hasn’t spoken 
to Jackson in nearly six years, 
Katherine tells him that Mi- 


KERRI STRUG, RETIRED GYMNAST, 


1996 GOLD MEDALIST 


chael is planning a comeback 
tour, This Is It. He wants Kobe 
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to share in the experience. “He was getting 
ready to rehearse at the Forum,” Kobe says. 
“We had talked for years about watching each 
other train and prepare.” 

Instead, days later, Bryant reads a break- 
ing-news crawl on his TV, informing him 
Jackson has died. 

“Michael Jackson was probably the big- 
gest mentor I’ve ever had,” Bryant says. 
“That phone call in Gold’s Gym literally 
changed my life.” The man Kobe dubbed the 
“greatest influence of my life” is gone. Yet 
Jackson’s bizarre and troubling behavior in 
his final years—he was a shadow of the sa- 
vant who had summoned Kobe to his ranch 
more than a decade before—does nothing 
to change Bryant’s opinion of him. 

“He wasn't normal,” Kobe says. “Most ge- 
niuses aren't.” 


LATER THAT SUMMER, Bryant, now 31, no- 
tices his lift isn’t as explosive as it once was. 
Kobe pops open his laptop and emails Rock- 
ets legend Hakeem Olajuwon, the master of 
the low post. “He had mentioned before that 
he'd like to work out with me,” Olajuwon 
says. “I thought he was just saying that as a 
way to [give me] a compliment.” 

Bryant flies to Olajuwon’s Katy, Texas, 
ranch in his private plane. He wants to learn 
it all: the devastating drop step, the falla- 
way, the Dream Shake. For four hours, Bry- 
ant implements the same moves, over and 
over again. Drive, stop, pivot, turn, release. 
Drive, stop, pivot, turn, release. 

Take it slow, Olajuwon says. We need to 
break each move down. Use your quickness 
and agility to create room in the post. 

“At first he was a little awkward because it 
wasn’t his natural movement,’ Olajuwon 
says, “but by the time he was done he was so 
fluid. How quickly he got it—that was unbe- 
lievable.’ Says Olajuwon, who’s worked with 
Howard, Yao Ming and LeBron, among 
others: “Kobe was the one who got it the fast- 
est and used it the most.’ As for Bryant's fa- 
mous arrogance? “If you are all about ego, 
you don’t come down to my ranch.” 

Three years later, Celtics great Larry Bird 
is on the golf course, on hiatus from his job 
as president of the Pacers, when his phone 
rings. “Hey, it’s Kobe. Got a minute?” 

Kobe tells Bird he’s always been curious 
about his routine, his pregame preparation, 
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—and off. 


Kobe was isolated on the co 
Ex he wasn’t. He had his own Mount 
Rushmore of NBA mentors around him. 


his offseason conditioning. He asks Bird 
how he handled teammates who didn’t per- 
form with the same intensity he did. (Bird 
famously called his Celtics teammates “sis- 
sies” after a loss to the Lakers in the 1984 
Finals.) “Larry said, “You know what? That’s 
why you, Michael and me might have been 


20 


better off playing individual sports. 


IT’S 2016, SOME 19 years after an unexpect- 
ed phone call in Gold’s Gym, and Kobe is 
days away from retirement. He no longer 
seeks out the game’s stars; they seek him 
out, in the form of calls from LeBron, An- 
thony Davis, Russell Westbrook, Kevin 
Durant and Kyrie Irving. When Kobe gets 
those calls, he tells them all the same thing: 
It’s one thing to ask questions, it’s another 
thing to carry through what you learn. 
Sometimes, Kobe says, he can’t believe it 
himself—how, as an 8-year-old in Italy, he 


committed the accomplishments of NBA 
greats to memory. And howat night he'd play 
Michael Jackson's Thriller over and over, re- 
citing the lyrics as if they were his own. “And 
then, at 18 years old, Michael Jackson be- 
comes my mentor,’ Kobe says. “And right 
after that, Michael Jordan tells me, ‘If you 
need anything, just call? I mean, seriously? 
It’s adream you simply cannot f--- up.” 

There will always be the haters—those 
who argue that for as great as Kobe’s career 
was, it should have been greater, those who 
contend that by communing only with his 
own Mount Rushmore, Kobe engaged in a 
form of self-sabotage. To them, he was an 
isolated superstar, unloved by many of his 
teammates, resented by Jordan acolytes, 
spurned by fans of Shaq. 

Kobe Bryant begs to differ. 

“T was never alone,” he says. “I had the 
game.’ 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ZACKARY CANEPARI 


AN espnW COLLABORATION BY CLARESSA SHIELDS, AS TOLD TO MAYA A. JONES 


After stepping off a plane following the London Olympics in 2012, 
Claressa Shields stands in front of a jubilant crowd that greets 
her at the airport in Flint, Michigan. It is a hometown hero’s 
welcome for the 17-year-old, the first American woman to win 
boxing gold. And then life eases back to normal. While fame 
sprouts from success for many Olympians, the middleweight has 
been left to ponder why she has no sponsors and scant media 
interest. Undeterred, she seeks her own identity, in turn becoming 
a symbol of hope for Flint. Now, with attention picking up ahead 
of the Rio Games (Aug. 5-21), she tells ESPN of her road since 
2012 and her desire to shine for Flint, no matter who is watching. 
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FIGHTING EXPECTATIONS 

“Going into the 2012 London Olympics, the main 
responsibility | had was to win for Flint. | thought winning 
would give people a lot more hope and faith than the 

city has had ina long time. | didn’t really think about 
endorsements—I just knew | would get them. But once | 
came back, | didn’t have any of that. All | had was my gold 
medal, which was good enough for me, but | expected to 
be on ESPN and Oprah. | expected to be everywhere 
because | believed what | did was major. I’m the first 
American woman ever to win a gold medal in my weight 
class—and | did it when | was 17. | thought there were 
people in the world who wanted a strong, outspoken 
athlete. | thought they wanted somebody who accom- 
plished so much by a young age, but that didn’t happen. 
It’s starting to now, though. | just landed endorsements 
with Powerade and Dick’s Sporting Goods.” 


June 2012 August 2012 

Flint, Michigan London 

Shields trains with former Without international 
coach Jason Crutchfield at certification, Crutchfield 
FWC Berston Gym. coaches from the stands. 


August 2012 August 2012 
Southfield, Michigan Flint, Michigan 
The new gold medalist Back in Shields’ 

waits for an ESPN bedroom, her nightstand 
interview to begin. becomes a medal stand. 
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FAMILY FIRST 

“I consider myself a hero and arole 
model for Flint—and for my family. 
But people get stuck here, and they 
don’t get out of the BS. My sister, 
Briana, lost hope a long time ago, 
and now she’s got to find a way. | 
wanted my brother, Peanut, to go 
to college, play football or run 
track. But the only way to save 
them is to let them figure out life 
on their own. | didn’t have anybody 
picking up slack for me; | learned | 
had to do everything for myself. 

| only met my dad when | was 9, 
and we’ve had a strong relation- 
ship. He signed me up for boxing.” 
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W more photos and more from Shields 
» inherownwords, go to espnW.com 


September 2015 August 2012 June 2015 
Flint, Michigan : Flint, Michigan Flint, Michigan 
Shields spars with brother Her ex-boxer dad, Bo, Shields still looks out for 


Peanut, who’s 18. : showed Shields the ropes. her younger sis, Briana. 
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FAME 


“Before, | didn’t care about 
my image. | did my own 
thing. | felt like having my 
hair out made me feel free, 
like | was being myself and 
like | was just a beast. But 
everybody else didn’t 
understand that. | thought 
I was pretty. More than 
anything, | had a really 
good heart. | thought 
people would see that, but 
people do go off appear- 
ances. Now that I’m older, | 
have to set an example for 
the girls looking up to me, 
so having my hair done was 
a big deal. It shows that 
girls who box can be pretty. 
I like that image.” 


June 2015 
Western Kansas 
Shields heads to 
the Olympic Training 
Center in Colorado. 


June 2013 

Flint, Michigan 

The graduate adds a 
high school diploma to 
her trophy case. 
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THE BIGGER PICTURE 

“In 2012, | didn’t know what my future was. | knew I’d graduate high school, 
but I really didn’t let myself think past the date of the Olympics until after 

| won. Now I’m thinking far ahead. | know things that need to be done. | need 
to get endorsements that really set me up for some big sponsorships and 
maybe a movie. | have a vision now. The Olympics are coming up, and you 
know what? | don’t feel any pressure. I’m going back again, and that’s what’s 
important to me. Two-time Olympian: That would break another barrier.” 


October 2015 
Memphis, Tennessee 
At the Olympic trials, 
Shields gets love from 


her sister and nephew. 


Watch T-REX: a documentary on 
Shields, directed by Drea Cooper and 
Zackary Canepari, produced by Sue 
Jaye Johnson (trexthefilm.com) 
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In the age of digital dating, athletes work in ways that make average lonely 
hearts look like amateurs: city arrivals broadcast on Twitter, covert Tinder 
profiles, steamy Snapchats ... and, of course, nondisclosure agreements. 


BY SAM ALIPOUR 
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THE SINGLE MAN with the sexy job is stuck. For starters, he is fairly 
thick, just large enough to have not seen his Adam’s apple since 
never, and to have not enjoyed a ton of success with women on looks 
alone. When he catches their eye, it’s his social status or bank balance 
they see—because he is, in fact, an NFL lineman. 

Tonight he’s in San Francisco for Super Bowl 50, not for the actual 
game, which kicks off tomorrow, but to kindle a legit romance, which, 
to him, is the Big Game. His field of play: the Maaim party, the wacki- 
est Super-soiree any of the regulars can remember. From the stage, 
Lil Wayne and his joint command a dance floor of hundreds. Up above 
dangles an aerialist. Down below is, inexplicably, a kangaroo. And all 
around are runway models, Instagram models and fresh faces bused 
in from across the Bay Area. When they’e not milking the open bar, 
they're arm-tackling stars like Marshawn Lynch. 

Now imagine how a guy who is often mistaken for an NFL star’s 
bodyguard would find a match in this crowd. In years past, it was a 
long shot. But at the moment, the lineman is dancing with a pretty 
lady, who's very much into him. The kicker: She knew she was into 
him before she knew how he earned a living. How did that happen? 

“Tinder—it’s the best invention ever,” he says with a hearty laugh, 
as if he can’t believe his good fortune. 

Like 50 million other fish in the dating app’s sea, he swims the 
murky waters in search of companionship, if not lasting love. Unlike 
the majority, he must go to extreme lengths to stay afloat, deploying 
an arsenal of tricks developed by the stars for the stars. But the qual- 
ities that make him an extra-large catch to virtual predators also come 
with outsize benefits. Of his five Tinder winners, he estimates he has 
areal shot with two. And that, in part, is why I’m not allowed to use 
his name or even true position. So I coined a handle: Tinder-Slaying 
Tackle. He thinks it’s funny but not entirely accurate. “A girl I was with 
last week,” he says, “I met on Twitter.” 


“My DM’s not 


popping. I don’t know 


what my problem is.” “If you know girls like 


ANTHONY DAVIS 


you, you don’t need to 

do the dirty works! So 
easy. I wish they had it 
before I got married.” 

TIMOFEY MOZGOV 


WHEN THEHISTORY of the early 21st century 
is written, it will kick off like this: All the 
world can be had on an app. Tickets to 
watch the Lakers lose? StubHub! A quinoa 
bowl with a side of boring? Grubhub! A 
bare-tushed Kim Kardashian? Everywhere! 
An IRL bare tush? Tinder! Or, if it’s more 
your thing, Grindr! Or Instagram, Twitter, 
Facebook, Snapchat, Vine... 

Mobile dating overtook online dating in 
2012 and, based on a 2015 study by Global- 
WebIndex, now claims more than 91 million 
users, but that number doesn’t include plat- 
forms repurposed for romance. “Twitter and 
Instagram are basically dating apps now,” 
says hockey journeyman Paul “BizNasty” 
Bissonnette, a professed app player. “Every 
athlete uses them to hook up, and if they say 
they haven't, they’re lying.” 

Some 80 other athletes interviewed for 
this story support the claim—jocks of all 
sports and stripes are using social media to 
search for a Ms. or Mr. Right, or at least 
Right Now. Ifyou consider the pros’ distinct 


“Yow’re not killing 


it? You’re not “I was very immature 


doing it right.” “Great-looking and stupid. But I 
ROB GRONKOWSKI guys are all learned from it too: 
a over social Watch what you say UPON LANDINGAT an airport, pros can trum- 
media. But on social media.” pet their arrival on Twitter, and by the time 
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LOLO JONES black book at their phone-side without hav- 


advantages, including fame, fortune and 
sculpted bodies, and factor in the atypical 
challenges, such as long days in a unisex 
workplace and a life on the road, is it any 
wonder they press a screen when they want 
to press up against somebody? 

“It’s not like we need help, but social me- 
dia makes women so accessible,” says Wash- 
ington receiver DeSean Jackson, who has 
used Instagram. “I’ll send a comment, and if 
they reply, you ask for a date. It’s easy.” 

Like Jackson, most athletes prefer Ins- 
tagram for its wealth of intel. “Thirty pho- 
tos can give you a pretty good idea of a 
person’s personality and interests,” says 
motocrosser Bruce Cook. “It might even 
be more organic than meeting a stranger 
at a bar,” offers Olympic freeskier Nick 
Goepper, who tells the story of his recent 
journey down IG friends’ tags. “This girl 
pops up,” he says. “I thought, ‘Huh, similar 
interests and friends. Now were planning 
a date over FaceTime. Social media is an 
awesome dating tool.” 


Meanwhile, sprinting bobsledder Lolo 
Jones has flipped Twitter-connects into 
many iDates. “Great-looking guys are all 
over social media,” says the Olympian, who 
also dabbles on Tinder. “But I’m still single.” 

So how does Tinder work? Don’t ask the 
Cavaliers. “It’s big in younger locker rooms,” 
guard Joe Harris says. “We're older, so Tin- 
der is probably foreign to these guys.” 

“Teender? Show me,” says big man 
Timofey Mozgoy, snatching my phone. “All 
right, what is it? A game?” 

Sort of: Swipe left if you don’t dig her; 
swipe right ifyou do. 

“T see, just random girls ...” Mozgov says, 
swiping rapidly, 10, 15 times, all to the right. 

Um, dude, stop swiping? 

“Trust me,” he says, just as he strikes a 
match. “She likes you! OK, we send a mes- 
sage: ‘Hi, can we meet?” 

The cavalier cupid is beside himself with 
laughter. “If you know girls like you, you 
don’t need to do the dirty works! So easy. I 
wish they had it before I got married.” 
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ing to venture into a foreign bar scene. “If 
you don’t have to be at the club all night, 
youre not drinking as much,” Cook says. 
And youre far less likely to land on TMZ. “If 
you're looking for girls on social media, no- 
body’s gonna see you out, which keeps you 
out of trouble,” says Sacramento Kings 
rookie Willie Cauley-Stein. 

Tinder’s location-specific search makes an 
athlete’s road game easier, and longer stays 
increase the chances of consummating a 
match, so for MLB players, in particular, 
scores come in bunches. “Tinder is better for 
an area youre not familiar with, so that’s how 
a lot of guys meet people,’ says Royals first 
baseman Eric Hosmer, who’s off the market 
but estimates that a third of his single col- 
leagues are right swipers. And that number 
spikes during spring training, when regulars 
can punch out by the fifth inning. The taken 
might kill that time with golf and pool par- 
ties. The single guys? “They’e having lots of 
sex out here, and at least half are using Tin- 
der to do it,’ says a Cactus Leaguer with the 
Giants. “It’s like shooting fish in a barrel.” 

Patriots star Rob Gronkowski tried Tin- 
der four years ago just for laughs, he says, 
“and I was matching like crazy!” I tell the 
“chickmagnet4life’”—seriously, that was his 
AIM screen name—I’m not faring as well. It 
hits him like a bolt of lightning. “You're not 
killing it?” Gronk says. “You're not doing it 
right.” The tight end offers two fixes: First, 
make like Mozgoy, “Swipe right on every- 
thing. Get the ball rolling.” Second, make 
like Dangerfield, “Make them laugh. Just 
Google ‘Tinder pickup lines.” (Sample: You 
must be a dictator, cuz I have an uprising.) 

Entertainment aside, some lovelorn pros 
see Tinder as a means to enter the game sans 
their jersey. Offers Tinder-Slaying Tackle: 
“Do you like me, or do you like what I can do 
for you? Tinder gives me the answer.’ On Mr. 
Tackle’s profile, you'll see his first name and 
photos but no mention of his NFL gig, a fac- 
toid he typically shares on the first date. “It’s 
the best way to know she’s not a groupie,” 
explains one of at least four Broncos who 
Tinder undercover. Their misdirection play 
has a cheerleader in ex-teammate Terrance 
Knighton. “A lot of the guys over there who 
are on Tinder are looking for love, and that’s 
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hard to find in a club where people have the 
wrong intentions,” says the Patriot. “Tinder 
weeds out those people. They just set up a 
semi-blind date with photos that aren’t too 
revealing. It’s working out for them.” 

It’s certainly working in the NFL, where 
53-man rosters of face-masked faces allow 
for swiping incognito. But in the NBA, a sport 
with 15-man rosters of trees with legs, a play- 
er’s star can blow up his Tinder. Just ask for- 
mer No. 1 draft pick Andrew Wiggins, who 
kept his account active through draft day and 
even later noted his temporary affiliation with 
the Cavs, only to watch his profile make as 
many blogs as his trade to Minnesota. 

And for famous women, the dating app 
can be a nonstarter. Before Ronda Rousey 
met her main squeeze, fellow MMAer Travis 
Browne, the fighter dipped her toe in Tin- 
der’s water for ananosecond—and even used 
an alter ego, Brynn Campbell—only to flee 
with a case of cold feet. Rousey aimed to 
avoid the inevitable backlash that comes with 
being a known woman on the dating app that 
snowboarder Jamie Anderson calls scandal- 
ous. The Olympian installed the app in Sochi 
in 2014 “just to crush on guys” but couldn't 
uninstall it fast enough after watching what 
happened to her friend Rebecca Torr, a snow- 
boarder for New Zealand who dished on So- 
chi’s Tinder scene in an interview. “She got a 
lot of heat,” Anderson says. It’s one of the 
reasons female iPlayers prefer to stay mum 
about their efforts, or away from them en- 
tirely. “No Tinder, no Match, nothing,” says 
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Christen Press of the U.S. women’s soccer 
team. “I don’t mind going up to people when 
I’m out. I have a better chance of getting a 
read on them that way.” 

In fact, to hear athlete lotharios tell it, Tin- 
der runs a distant third in popularity to 
Twitter and Instagram, two vast seas with 
more than a billion fish. 


COURTNEY FORCE FACED a conundrum. In 
2012, the biggest name in NHRA Funny Car 
racing wanted a relationship, nota fling, but 
even when she did manage to find someone 
who wanted her for her, that person typi- 
cally couldn’t stomach her work schedule. 
As she thinks back on it now, dating a like- 
minded peer with similar work demands 
made perfect sense. 

Trouble was, the California-based drag 
racer was crushing on an IndyCar driver who 
lived in Indianapolis. Their paths wouldn't 
cross except on Twitter, the Sadie Hawkins 
dance in the cloud. IndyCar’s Graham Rahal 
picks up the story from there. “One day, out 
of the blue, I get a DM from Courtney. ‘Hey, 
I’m in Indy. Looking for a place to grab a 
drink,” (Correction: “There may have been 
an emoji,’ Force says.) Rahal responded with 
his digits, and “four seconds later, I get a text: 
‘Would you like to join?’” (Again: “It was lon- 
ger than four seconds,’ Force insists.) Rahal 
had plans that night, so he passed, but he 
knew the deal: “Yeah, she was interested.” 

The drivers’ roundabout way to the finish 
paid off. “We owe our marriage to social 
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media,” Rahal says. The thought embarrass- 
es Force even now. “I hate to admit it, but ifit 
wasn't for Twitter, I probably wouldn't have 
reached out,” she says. “I’m really shy, and 
Twitter is a low-pressure way to connect.” 

For other stars, though, the volume of 
digital advances can often be overwhelming. 

“Whether they think I’m attractive or like 
my status, lots of girls come at me on social 
media—lots, lots,’ says Steelers Pro Bowler 
Le’Veon Bell. “You get used to it, and you 
handle it from there.” How, exactly, does Bell 
handle it? “I’m a guy who likes conversation, 
especially with women, and obviously they 
like doing it with me.” But as often as not, 
Bell phones a friend. “You have your agent 
reach out, see what they're about,” he says. “I 
can take myself out of the process.” 

Left to their own 4G devices, athletes 
must figure out whether a suitor’s motive 
aligns with theirs. But before a comment 
begets a convo, one key step remains: “I'll 
creep her photos, make sure she looks prop- 
er,’ says pro skateboarder Nyjah Huston, an 
Instagram player who’s now off the market. 
“If I’m like, ‘Damn, this chick’s hot, I’ll be 
like, ‘Cruise over and party.” 

No matter the platform, the party starts 
when one person sends a direct message— 
or, as it’s been popularized in memes, “slides 
into DMs.” The allure is obvious. “We're try- 
ing to get away from all the eyes,” says Lak- 
ers guard Jordan Clarkson, who flipped 
user-to-user communication into a “couple 
of dates, good and bad.” And its reputation 
is that of pop culture legend. Just hit Play 
on Yo Gotti’s “Down in the DM.” The rapper 
describes the DM zone with bawdy lyrics 
that Pelicans big man Anthony Davis knows 
by heart. Still, “my DM’s not popping,” he 
says, furrowing his brow. “I don’t know what 
my problem is.” 

Maybe the All-Star is playing it too cool. 
Athletes often shoot first. “With me, it’s half 
and half, says Lakers rookie D’Angelo Rus- 
sell, whose social score is so high, “I can’t put 
a number on it, but there’s plenty of times 
that you come across something that catch- 
es your attention. Ifshe looks good, looks the 
part, you send a DM and go from there.” 

Cook, a paraplegic Nitro Circus rider, is 
often treated to DM convos that are one- 
way—and character-free. “One girl just 
DM’d me a picture of her boobs—that'’s it,” 
he says. And then he gets the chair chasers. 
Arecent example: 
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Girl: So you're paralyzed. Are your legs re- 
ally skinny? 

Cook: Skinnier than they used to be. 

Girl: Can you send me a picture? 

Cook: It’s not really my pride and joy 
down there. 

Girl: I think it’s so hot when guys have big 
upper bodies and little chicken legs. 

Cook: They’e not that small. 

Athletes like Cook know it’s best to self- 
censor, as the virtual road to the bedroom is 
littered with the wreckage of DMs gone 
awry. One category, the “DM fail,” is the re- 
sult of a simple screwup, when the sender 
tweets what was meant as a DM, as NBAer 
Ray Allen presumably did in 2009 when he 
instructed his followers to think about him 
during intimate, ahem, me time. The more 
common class of disaster-by-DM involves a 
violation of privacy on the part of the recipi- 
ent. There’s a name for it. “The screenshot,” 
says 76ers rookie Jahlil Okafor, which has 
been making athletes nervous since at least 
2013, when now-Cavs guard J.R. Smith, the 
crown prince of digital dumbassery, made a 
metaphorical plumbing tweet. (Just Google 
it.) “I was very immature and stupid,’ Smith 
says. “But I learned from it too: Watch what 
you say on social media.” 

Wise words, but athletes believe risks can 


be mitigated with Snapchat, nondisclosure 
agreements and intel gathering. “If I slide 
into DMs,” Okafor says, “I usually do a good 
job of seeing if somebody else knows her.” 

Aplayer’s network can also help him leap- 
frog the worst of social networking’s night- 
mares: catfishing. Roughly a quarter of the 
athletes interviewed for this story know ofa 
colleague who's been had by a fake suitor. 
But today’s tech-savvy jocks believe they 
have a nearly foolproof digital net to catch 
them. Step No. 1: “Get her on FaceTime 
within 36 hours,’ Okafor says. Explains Rus- 
sell: “You can’t fake FaceTime. Ifthey make 
an excuse, you knowit’s fishy.’ When a suitor 
balks at a video chat, citing a common ex- 
cuse like a poor Wi-Fi connection, fellas in 
the Bengals’ locker room offer Step No. 2: 
“Tell her to send a picture of herself holding 
up two random fingers, and right now,’ says 
tight end Tyler Eifert. “Don’t give her time to 
find a photo from who knows where.” 

The safety measures don’t stop once a date 
begins: After “hello,” check ID, because as 
Russell says, “a lot of the girls online are 
younger than they say they are”; bring your 
special someone back to a hotel, where cam- 
eras and security watch your back; and 
check the phone at the door lest you end up 
like James Harden and Julian Edelman, just 


“Nights you decide 
to go out, you have to 
be careful who you 
surround yourself 
with and the fans that 
might be drinking.” 


JAKE ARRIETA, 
CUBS STARTER 


“When I had my show 
Lin 2013], I got kind of 
sucked into that lifestyle 
of going to all these after- 
parties. I knew I had to 
get back into the pool.” 


RYAN LOCHTE, 
OLYMPIC SWIMMER 
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two examples of athletes becoming unwit- 
ting subjects of selfies while asleep. 

For some, that’s all more trouble than it’s 
worth. Cauley-Stein rolls “the old-fashioned 
way” and ideally outside of clubs, where DJs 
announce his arrival. “If I see you at a Wal- 
Mart and I like you, I’ll be like, ‘What’s 
good?’ I did that today at a gas station. It 
worked.” The gas pumper didn’t recognize 
the rookie, and that’s just the way he likes it. 
“A girl who hits you up on Twitter knows 
who you are. You tell her to come to the ho- 
tel, she shows up with three dudes to rob 
you. This world’s crazy.” 


INSIDE THE VISITORS’ locker room at Staples 
Center, Magic guard Brandon Jennings lifts 
his head, holsters his phone and flashes a 
smile. “Social media has been good to me. I 
just had to figure out how to use it right.” 

In late 2012, Jennings caught the eye of 
actress Tae Heckard with a funny Vine per- 
sona that didn’t reveal his NBA gig. Flirting 
in DMs led to an offer of courtside seats at a 
game. “She didn’t know who I was until she 
got there,” he says. Today, Heckard is the 
mother of his boy, born in November and 
nicknamed Deuce, so he sees the value in 
digital dating. “It gave me my son.” 

But when it comes to dating, Jennings has 
soured on Vine. He’s decided that social me- 
dia is a fool’s game, useful only after initiat- 
ing IRL contact at places like bookstores “so 
you can see the book she’s reading.” Jennings 
turns to apps “for an investigation,” to help 
him sniff out the ill-intentioned. “Girls say, 
‘Don’t judge me on my social, but it tells me 
if you're about the money, the followers or 
about yourself,’ he says. “I’m looking for a 
nice girl. I’m not gonna get her with a DM.” 

As the clock ticks on his playing days, 
even Bissonnette, a surefire first-ballot in- 
ductee in the Digital Dating Hall of Fame, 
is happy to hang up his phone. The Ontario 
product has tallied countless scores through 
a700,000-strong Twitter following—“Girls 
find that number attractive, and I took ad- 
vantage of that”—but ifyou send him a nude 
selfie now, as one woman recently did, you'll 
get an entirely different reaction. “I told her 
Ihave a girlfriend,’ he says. But even if he 
were single, “I’m 31 now. I don’t care about 
getting laid every single night.” Could Biz- 
Nasty be hearing wedding bells? 

“We'll see,” he says. “True love is pretty 
hard to find.” G@ 
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James’ outraged response to the horrific 
shooting of an infant in Cleveland suggested 
the game's biggest star might become its 
loudest activist. And then he went silent. Why? 


BY ELI SASLOW 
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buckled his S-month-olt 
Haughter, Aavielle, 
into his Oldsmobile, 
tightened the sir aps 
onhernew carseat 

and double-checked the 
infant safety locks. 
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His girlfriend climbed into the driver’s seat, 
and Charles kissed her goodbye before step- 
ping back from the car. “Be safe,’ he told her, 
because that was what he always said, even 
though his girlfriend, mother and daughter 
were driving just four blocks to Save-A-Lot 
to shop for his birthday cake. Tomorrow he 
would turn 38. 

It was the first day of October and also 
nearly the beginning of the NBA season— 


_his favorite time of the year. The Cavaliers 


had long been his preferred distraction 
from the blight of East Cleveland, and this 
year he coveted escape more than ever. The 
past month had been the city’s most violent 
in recent history, with 19 people shot dead, 
including several shootings near Charles’ 
house. He had grieved for three friends and 
two neighborhood toddlers caught in dead- 
ly crossfire, and each time he had pushed 
Aavielle in her stroller to their memorials. 

“Mini-me,’ he called her, because she had 
his dark eyes, his rounded cheeks and his 
throaty laugh, and because she went with 


him everywhere during the day while her 
mother worked. Charles had already 
bought her a LeBron James T-shirt to 
match his own. 

Charles walked back toward the apart- 
ment where he lived with his girlfriend and 
Aavielle, but his cellphone rang before he 
could reach the door. It was his mother, who 
had promised to call from Save-A-Lot to 
give him a choice of frostings. “Tell me they 
got the buttercream,” Charles said as soon 
as he answered the phone, but on the other 
end he heard muffled screams. “What is it?” 
he asked, and now he thought he could 
make out sirens and hysterical sobs. “What? 
What?” he shouted. 

“It’s the baby,” his mother said, finally. 
“She got shot.” 

During a terrible year of gun violence 
and racial tension in Cleveland, in a his- 
torically bad month, Charles began sprint- 
ing from his apartment toward the city’s 
latest crime scene. There, in the fading 
daylight of rush hour, was his Oldsmobile, 
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riddled with bullets because shooters had 
mistaken it for a different car. There, 
sprawled out on the hood, was Aavielle. 
One of the bullets had pierced the edge of 
her plastic car seat, hitting her in the side. 
Charles’ mother had lifted her onto the 
hood to administer CPR, and with each 
chest compression blood trickled out 
from the baby’s nose. “Oh god!” Charles 
screamed, and he thought he saw Aavielle 
lift her eyes at the familiar sound of his 
voice. But when he picked her up, she was 
limp in his arms. 

He cradled her at the crime scene, at the 
hospital and then for a long while after doc- 
tors said there was nothing more they could 
do. Her skin started to gray. Blood soaked 
into her sweater. Charles asked doctors to 
bring more blankets so he could continue to 
hold her, and as he rocked his daughter at 
the hospital, the leaders of a city inured to 
gun violence began repeating Aavielle’s age 
on the nightly news and grieving not only 
for her but for what Cleveland had become. 


“When are we going to stop counting 
babies being killed in our streets for noth- 
ing?” police chief Calvin Williams said that 
night. “This pervasive violence is crippling 
us at our core,” said Marcia Fudge, a U.S. 
congresswoman. 

In those first few hours on Oct. 1, one 
voice in Cleveland resonated loudest of all. 
LeBron James was the one person in the city 
who remained equally popular with politi- 
cians, big corporations and residents on the 
Lower East Side. For more than a decade, 
he had moderated his political voice, usu- 
ally speaking in universalities, but on this 
night he heard about Aavielle and reacted 
on social media with raw indignation. 

“Like seriously man!!!!” he wrote on 
Twitter to his 23 million followers. “A baby 
shot in the chest in Cleveland. It’s been out 
of control but it’s really OOC. Ya’ll need to 
chill the F out.” 

Then, three minutes later: “C’mon man. 
Let’s do and be better! This can’t be the 
only way.” 


JAMES HAD BEEN watching TV on the couch 
in his living room when he first saw pictures 
of Charles’ anguished face come across the 
news feed on his phone. James’ own chil- 
dren, ages 11, 8 and 1, roamed the family’s 
19-room estate on Idlebrook Drive. Their 
house was set on 7 acres in the hills between 
Akron and Cleveland, less than an hour 
from Charles’ apartment, protected by 24- 
hour security, steel gates and a series of 
guardhouses scattered across the property. 
It was the safest place in the state. 

But James had grown up in subsidized 
housing in a part of Akron that was much 
like East Cleveland, hollowed out by fore- 
closures, disappearing jobs and rising 
crime. He had started a foundation aimed 
at providing college scholarships for more 
than 1,000 children in those neighbor- 
hoods, and now his own daughter, Zhuri, 
was just months older than Aavielle. His 
reaction to her death was that of a father 
and fellow citizen—guttural and immediate. 

“IT know what I see. I know how I feel,” he 
said the next day to the press corps that 
awaited him after practice, asking about his 
tweets. “Obviously youre not going to be 
able to take every gun out, but if there’s 
some big-time penalties or rules or regula- 
tions, people will second-guess themselves.” 

Inacareer mostly spent avoiding contro- 
versy, this was perhaps James’ most unfil- 
tered comment, and his closest observers 
wondered whether it might be a sign of 
more to come. For a decade, James had 
been trying to find his cultural voice, torn 
not only by his responsibilities to corporate 
sponsors that paid him $44 million each 
year but also by a contradiction within 
himself. He loved and admired the apoliti- 
cal business instincts of his idol, Michael 
Jordan, whom James once referenced 
when he said in 2008: “You want to keep 
athletics and politics separate.” But he also 
admired the courage and “authenticity” of 
his other idol, Muhammad Ali, and wanted 
the freedom to “speak openly on the issues 
I care about,” he said in 2014. 

Split like this, James cushioned his social 
criticism in generalities and cautious ges- 
tures. He had hosted a rally for Barack 
Obama in 2008, but before endorsing the 
candidate, James had spoken about the uni- 
versal importance of voter registration. He 
had posed in a hoodie for Trayvon Martin— 
but surrounded himself with his Miami 
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Heat teammates. He had worn an “I Can’t 
Breathe’ shirt to protest police brutality— 
but only after a few other NBA players had 
done so first. When asked about the coun- 
try’s growing racial discord in 2014 and 
2015, he said things like: “We have to grow 
together and not apart.” Or: “I’m not point- 
ing the blame at anybody.” Or: “Society has 
come along way, but it just shows how much 
further we still have to go.” 

The difference between James and every 
other athlete was that because of his basket- 
ball dominance and global fame, even his 
careful activism had the ability to drive the 
news cycle—a responsibility he seemed 
ready to embrace when he announced he'd 
come back to Cleveland in 2014. “My calling 
here goes above basketball,” he wrote then. 

And now here came one of those oppor- 
tunities to lead, on gun violence in Cleve- 
land, which had experienced an 18 percent 
jump in homicides and a 31 percent increase 
in assaults with a firearm that year. Instead 
of going halfway, this time James had been 
unequivocal: “There’s no room for guns,” he 
said, during that same news conference 
after Aavielle’s death. 

Afterward, gun control groups thanked 
him—while gun rights groups called him a 
hypocrite and posted photos of him firing a 
machine gun at a shooting range. Activists 
encouraged him to push for policy reform. 
Four days after Aavielle’s death, the Cavs 
followed James’ example and invited 
Charles and his family to a team scrim- 
mage. The Cavs offered Charles box seats 
and gave him a tour of the court and then 
the locker room, where he had been hoping 
to meet James. He stood outside and wait- 
ed, but a locker room attendant came out 
to apologize. James had an NBA season to 
prepare for, acommercial to film—so many 
audiences to please. 

“I wanted to thank him and see if we 
could keep pushing the issue,” Charles said, 
but he didn’t blame James for not meeting 
him or read too much into it. “People are 
paying attention because of LeBron,” 
Charles said. “He’s trying to make sure we 
get some justice and see this city change.” 

A few weeks later, the Cavs opened their 
season in Chicago, and when James walked 
onto the court, there was Obama, seated 
with the Secret Service in the front row. 
The president had made gun control a pri- 
ority in his final year in office, and he had 
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come to think of James as not just a great 
basketball player but a possible ally—an 
athlete who was potentially willing to 
break the mold of “just be quiet and get 
your endorsements and don’t make any 
waves,” Obama said. 

“We forget the role that Muhammad Ali, 
Arthur Ashe and Bill Russell played in rais- 
ing consciousness,’ Obama once said. And 
now came a season of unrest in America in 
which James would have the rare opportu- 
nity to add his name to that list, if only he 
could first resolve the conflict within him- 
self. Jordan or Ali? Athlete or activist? 

Could he not only provide Cleveland with 
a distraction from its problems but help 
solve some of them? 

“Good luck,” Obama told him, as James 
ran onto the court. 


CHARLES WATCHED THE same game on TV 
from his new bed, a sloping couch in the liv- 
ing room of his mother’s rental apartment 
in East Cleveland, where he'd been living for 
the past few weeks. Aavielle had been dead 


for amonth, and so much about his life had 
begun to unravel. His girlfriend, Aavielle’s 
mom, had left him because of her own grief. 
He had been out of work for a year and 
couldn’t find a job in a neighborhood with 
high unemployment. He had no working 
car, no money and no choice but to live off 
his mother’s disability check in an apart- 
ment two blocks from where his daughter 
had been shot. 

Charles turned on the game and watched 
in the living room with his mother. The 
team blew an early lead. LeBron had a last- 
second layup blocked by Pau Gasol. “The 
Cavs lose,” the announcer said. 

Charles had been a devoted Cavs fan 
since he was a teenager, back when he was 
a good high school player himself, but now 
he was so desperate for the predictable sim- 
plicity of a game that he rewatched each 
broadcast several times in the night. The 
investigation into Aavielle’s shooting had 
stalled without any leads, even though the 
prosecutor had offered a $25,000 reward. 
James had yet to mention the shooting 
again, and Charles’ gratefulness for James’ 
public reaction was now tinged by the fact 
that he wished James would say more. Each 
time the replay of the game ended, Charles 
had nothing to do but lie on the couch and 
think, and his mind always went back to the 
same awful night. 

Now the game started again on TV. 
Charles sat up on the couch. “The Cavs lose,” 
the announcer said. 

For several weeks, Charles had been 
afraid to go to bed. He took naps, but 
whenever he tried going to sleep for the 
night, bad dreams followed. His night- 
mares played out to a soundtrack of the 
frantic 911 calls he had heard witnesses 
making from the scene of the shooting. 
Charles had gotten tapes of the calls, hop- 
ing he would hear the final sounds of his 
daughter’s voice. But instead, each call was 
more hysterical than the last, until even the 
seasoned 911 operator began to lose her 
composure. “A baby? It’s a baby baby?” she 
had said in disbelief. 

Charles turned up the volume for anoth- 
er broadcast, and by now he could remem- 
ber each possession. The sound of dribbling 
echoed in the living room. 

“How should we respond?” some of his 
friends had asked that first night, assuming 
Charles would retaliate, but instead he 
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handed out fliers asking for leads and 
passed a good tip on to investigators. He 
researched how to make steel-plated car 
seats and how to improve the city’s 911 re- 
sponse times. He took over a Facebook 
page called “Put the Guns Down Move- 
ment” and began remodeling himself as 
an activist, emailing politicians and orga- 
nizing rallies. 

He continued to hold out hope that may- 
be James would join him and say something 
more about Aavielle or about guns. “We 
can’t just keep moving on and turning away 
and hope the problem gets better,” he said. 
“We have to do something.” 

Now it was 8 a.m., and the sun was com- 
ing up. One more replay. One more chance 
for distraction as he watched James run 
across the screen. 


TO BE THE Chosen One in the instant-media 
moment of 2016 meant that every action 
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birthed a chain reaction, which for James 
had become both a benefit and a burden. 
He once expressed an interest in acting, 
and suddenly he had TV shows on two net- 
works and a prominent role in a Hollywood 
comedy. He tweeted a request for new mu- 
sic at Kendrick Lamar, so Lamar released 
an entire album early to fulfill his request. 
He spoke for a few minutes about the 
shooting of a 5-month-old girl, and pro- 
testers traveled from around the state to 
line the streets of East Cleveland for rallies 
and marches, many of them wearing James’ 
No. 23 jersey. 

But the spotlight also meant that James’ 
most banal actions could lead to unease. He 
laughed with opponent Dwyane Wade dur- 
ing pregame warm-ups in Miami and his 
bosses questioned his loyalty. He unfol- 
lowed the Cavs on Twitter and fans won- 
dered whether he was preparing to leave 
Cleveland for another team again. 

Sometimes it seemed as if the scrutiny 
could make him withdraw. As the season 
wore on, he entered into what he called his 
“Zero Dark 23 mode, limiting social media 
and barricading himself in a corner of the 
locker room with headphones, because, he 
said, “I don’t need nothing creeping into my 
mind that don’t need to be there.” (James 
declined to comment for this story.) For 
LeBron, basketball had always come first, 
in part because his play on the court earned 
him his power. So instead of talking more 
about guns or social issues in Cleveland, 
James chose to stay silent, and whether out 
of a single-minded focus or cautious self- 
regulation, he refused to comment late in 
the year when asked about the presidential 
race, the upcoming Republican National 
Convention in Cleveland and even the big- 
gest story in the city: the tragic death of 
Tamir Rice. 

The 12-year-old boy had been shot by a 
white rookie police officer while holding a 
toy gun late in 2014, and a year later a 
grand jury declined to indict the officer. By 
late December and early January, the case 
had become national news. Cleveland 
verged on the same racial discontent that 
had manifested in Ferguson and Balti- 
more, where standoffs between police of- 
ficers and thousands of protesters shut 
down the streets. 

It was James’ potential Ali moment, 
some activists said—a chance to make a 


controversial stand and step firmly into the 
social and political space. Rice’s mother 
asked for LeBron’s help publicizing the 
case. A group of organizers from Black 
Lives Matter created a plan to spur him 
into action. They started a campaign ask- 
ing him to sit out games in protest of the 
grand jury’s decision. 

“You are who you are because of your 
habit of rising to the occasion,” wrote 
Tariq Toure, the activist who started the 
movement, in a direct letter to James. “This 
is an occasion that comes along every 
50 years.” 

On Martin Luther King Day, protesters 
planned a vigil at the entrance to Quicken 
Loans Arena. “No Justice, No LeBron,’ they 
shouted. But meanwhile, inside, James 
took the court to play against the Warriors. 
He had never considered sitting out and 
had chosen not to speak much about Rice, 
saying only: “To be honest, I haven’t really 
been on top of this issue, so it’s hard for me 
to comment.” It was time for basketball, 
after all, for Zero Dark 23 and nothing else, 
but on this day, James seemed as uncertain 
on the court as he did of his own social ac- 
tivism. The Cavs trailed by 15 in the first 
quarter, 30 in the second and 43 early in 
the fourth in what would be the worst home 
loss of James’ 13-year career. 

In a city where his influence was unri- 
valed, on a day when some asked for him to 
make the biggest stand of his career, he was 
still attempting to go halfway. Nike designed 
him a special pair of shoes. The sneakers 
were made to honor Martin Luther King Jr. 
and Black History Month. Nike had stitched 
a special message on the shoe that spoke not 
only to the power of a movement but also to 
James’ unique influence. 

“The Power of One,” the message read, 
and it was stitched to the sole of the sneaker, 
where no one could see it. 


WITH A MONTH left in the regular season, 
Charles splurged on a trip to his first Cavs 
game of the year. He drove by his old apart- 
ment and turned onto the street where his 
daughter had been shot, before continuing 
downtown to the arena, where he found a 
seat in the upper deck. 

James was sitting down too, resting for 
the night to prepare for the playoffs. 
Charles had tried to send James a few mes- 
sages in recent months about Aavielle and 
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Using Q Score, a measure of an athlete’s familiarity and likability based on public surveys, we track the highs and lows of James’ NBA career. 


2007 No offense to Sasha Pavlovic and 
Larry Hughes, but LeBron single-handedly 
wills the Cavaliers to the Finals. On the way, 
he scores the Cavs’ final 25 points in Game 5 
against Detroit; his familiarity climbs to 49. 


2003 After appearing on the cover of Sports 
Illustrated, LeBron enters the NBA draft 
straight from high school. Not everyone 
feels the love: His negative score (32) is nine 
points worse than the average athlete's. 


2010 Two years after leading Team USA to 
gold, his familiarity hits 60. And then, The 
Decision: James declares he’s taking his 
talents to South Beach. Jerseys burn. 
Within two years, his negative peaks at 39. 


2013 Redemption for LeBron begins, in 
the form of NBA titles and matching Finals 
MVP hardware with the Heat in 2012 and 
2013. In one year, LeBron’s negative score 
drops 11 points, to 28. 


2016 James comes home in 2014, leads the 
Cavs to a Finals loss to the Warriors—and 
it’s as if The Decision never happened. 
LeBron’s positive and negative scores 
almost mirror 2009. Wither the haters? 
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gun violence on his public Facebook page, 
but he hadn’t heard back and didn’t expect 
to. What he felt for James now, watching 
him recline on the bench in a T-shirt, was 
both a kinship and a sense of remove that 
seemed much farther than the view from 
the upper deck. “He did so much, but ulti- 
mately this is my life and my problem and 
he has other responsibilities,’ Charles said, 
and then he tried to lose himself for a few 
minutes in the game. 

The music made him think of Aavielle. 
The birthday announcements on the score- 
board reminded him that her first birthday 
was just weeks away. “It’s like I can’t take 


being alone and then I can’t take being with 
people,” Charles said, and by the time the 
Cavs beat the Mavericks 99-98, he was 
happy to be headed back to his car. 

He drove home, where on this night 
there was news waiting. The Cleveland 
Police Department had called to say it had 
made an arrest. The high publicity of the 
case had resulted in a tip that led to a sus- 
pect. And it wasn’t the villain Charles had 
first envisioned but a neighbor—a 30-year- 
old man who lived down the block. Charles 
had barbecued with him. They had watched 
Cavs games together. If Charles had ex- 
pected a wave of joy or satisfaction or even 
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relief, this wasn’t it. His daughter was still 
dead. His neighborhood was still a mess. 
Cleveland was still divided by race and pov- 
erty and violence in a year when not enough 
had changed. 

“Does anybody really have the power to 
change all of this?” he asked, thinking 
about James, realizing the difficulty of his 
choice, the impossibility of it even, the ath- 
lete and the activist. 

He sank back down on the couch and 
turned to the distraction he always sought, 
his own version of Zero Dark 23. He put on 
the TV and began watching the first replay 
of the game. @ 
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The Jackie Robinson Myth How do you properly 
honor the legacy of the man who integrated major 
league baseball? It takes more than just a day. 


pril 15 isn’t just Tax Day. For major league baseball, it’s also Jackie 
Robinson Day. In other words, cause for the annual misremembrance 
of Robinson’s true life in favor of a Liberty Valance-style fiction 
(“When the legend becomes fact, print the legend”). Recognizing Robinson also spurs a 
secondary tradition: lament over the disappearing black ballplayer. 

Black players once constituted nearly 19 percent of big league rosters but have made up 
an average of less than 10 percent of the league for roughly the past two decades. The num- 
bers activate opinions, from people who otherwise have no interest in black issues and 
from those who have spent their life’s work on the subject. That's because baseball lives in 
the national identity in a way that football, regardless of its runaway popularity, never has: 
Baseball integrated before the military, federal offices and many public schools, so it serves 
as a national barometer for the successes and failures of integration. Few seem to care that 
the white American NBA player is declining as surely as the black player is in MLB. The 
triumphant rise and subsequent retreat of blacks in MLB invokes larger discomforts re- 
garding inclusion in American institutions. 

The key question is why black people playing baseball is considered important in the 
first place. Preserving black participation in baseball seems almost the equivalent of pro- 
tecting and regenerating an endangered species, and despite the misdirection and arm- 
chair analysis from people who don’t actually care, the baseball industry knows something 
has gone wrong. The decline of black players is not merely the byproduct of kids choosing 
one sport over another, or of losing out to international competition, as is generally the 
case with the white American NBA player, whose only real impediment is sufficient talent. 
Instead, baseball knows it is failing the Robinson mission and its own historical standard 
through structural, financial and organizational insufficiencies that are deterring black 
players from the game. Programs such as RBI (Reviving Baseball in Inner Cities) and the 
upcoming Elite Development Invitational are steps toward remedy. 

Acknowledgment, of Robinson’s legend and of the dearth of black players in baseball, is 
easy, the very least anyone can do, and it is why Jackie Robinson Day has always felt unsat- 
isfying, patronizing. Looking backward at his life, the rarely told cost of his future saint- 
hood—disillusionment with the American dream, his estrangement from the game of 


baseball, the pain of losing a child and at times losing the support 
of the black people he championed—has been ignored in favor of 
myth. Looking forward is worse, as paralysis—empty hand-wring- 
ing over why the numbers have fallen—seems preferable to doing 
the work required to answer the question. 

The result is a fight that mirrors Robinson’s life. Baseball has 
decided it is linked by historical blood to its African-American his- 
tory, its Robinson legacy, yet it must be pushed through activism 
into deciding how much that blood matters. If it wants to compete 
for black American players the way it competes for Dominican, 
Venezuelan, Cuban and Asian players, that might require signifi- 
cant draft reform that would make team investment at the local 
levels possible (beyond the RBI program, which is funded by com- 
munity-development budgets of MLB teams rather than scouting 
and development budgets). Imagine the Braves or Rays being free 
to develop and control the talent of their regional black athletes. 
Imagine MLB competing for SEC athletes. 

Baseball at least has decided the Robinson vision matters, which 
is why both the commissioner’s office and the players association 
investing in the Jackie Robinson Foundation matters. Nothing 
gets done without money, and the union announced in mid-April 
that it will fund a $42,000 grant to sponsor a student’s education. 
Each of the 30 teams will sponsor a JRF four-year scholarship, 
and MLB pledged a $1 million gift. 

Merely appreciating Robinson is to retire his jersey in perpetu- 
ity and separate him from the rest, as American public sainthood 
requires of all of its icons. Truly understanding him is to reinforce 
the celebration with the thing Robinson demanded most of him- 
self: action and citizenship. If the game is going to honor the 
number, it should also embody the man. 
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